100% Scotch Whisky Distilled, Matured and Bottled in Scotland 


Blending the past with the present... 
to create the smooth Scotch of today. 
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‘So easy to care for... 
THE ONE AND ONLY FULLY AUTOMATIC 
WASH-AND-WEAR FORMAL JACKET. 


MATCHING BLACK TROUSERS 
Lightweight, wrinkle resist- 

ant Dacron* blend. Dry 10.90 
Clean Only. 


*DuPont’s Dacron- Orlon, poly- 
ester-acrylic fibre. 
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100 South Pulaski Street « BALTIMORE 23, 
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THE MARYLANDER 


A DELIGHTFULLY DIFFERENT REST HOME; BEST BY ANY 
STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


Complete Care Given Your Loved Ones While You Are Overseas 
Relieving You of All Anxtety 


Protection from Fire Through an Automatic Sprinkler System 


The quiet, peaceful serenity of the Marylander offers personal care and attention without the confinement of 
a hospital or the discipline of an institution. Acres of lawn and cultivated gardens provide residents with a 
picturesque view of the countryside. Well trained kindly nurses provide the type of care you wish you could 
give your loved ones in your own home. The care is excellent because it is given with affection and charity. 


At the Marylander, residents have retirement in dignity. Particular attention to relatives of those in Foreign 
Service. 


THe MAryLANDER OFFERS 


Soft relaxing music is piped throughout the house. Although the Marylander 
is not an institution, separate wings are provided for the senile as well as an 


e House Physician on Call equipped hospital wing. To meet the different wishes of residents, our home 
e Private Rooms offers private and semi-private rooms, and for those desiring companionship as 
Seas well as comfort, a special wing is available. In short, those closest to you 
Semi-Private Rooms receive the personal attention they so well deserve. 
e Fully Equipped Hospital Wing for 
Bed Patients Leapinc Puysicians RECOMMEND THEIR 
Patients, RELATIV NTs TO LAN 
24 Hr. Excellent Nursing Care 1s, RELATIVES, AND PARENTS TO THE MARYLANDER 
Special Diets MEMBER: 
Spacious Living Room with TV Maryland State Federation of Nursing Homes 
Beautiful Dining Room American Association of Nursing Homes 
Verandas on All Floors 


Private Swimming Pool For Additional Information 


Eight Acres of Gardens DIAL 301 WAVERLY 6-0399 
Spacious Grounds for Walking or 


Private Wing for the Senile vn 
Wing for Retired Desiring Comfort Write: THE MARYLANDER, Germantown, Md. 


and Companionship Approximately 30 minutes drive out 
Wisconsin Avenue Extended from downtown Washington 
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The Foreign Service Journal is the professional journal of the American For- 
eign Service and is published by the American Foreign Service Association, a non- 
profit private organization. Material appearing herein represents the opinions of 
the writers and is not intended to indicate the official views of the Department of 
State or of the Foreign Service as a whole. 
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“Impasse de L’Avenir” was painted since 
Robert Sivard returned from Paris, and at 
the request of his daughter Susan who 
thought she, too, should be in one of his 
paintings, as her brother had been (our 
cover for January 1958). The original is 
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NEW MEMBERS 
of the Journal’s Editorial Board 


FTER GRADUATING 

from Stanford in 
1929, our new Chairman 
headed for Washington 
and in due course found 
himself Vice Consul in 
Canton, then Mukden. 
followed by two years as 
a language student in 
Peking and finally as 
Consul in Yunanfu. He 
left there to walk over 
what later became the 
Burma Road, making a 
slight detour through a 
corner of Tibet, a trip which gave him much information, 
dengue fever and a brisk encounter with some bandits. 

After a tour in the Department, he became our first Consul 
in Greenland at the outbreak of the war and declares he 
thoroughly enjoyed his three years there despite the climate 
and meagre social life, highlighted by Saturday night seal 
skinning parties. In 1943 he went back to China, spending 
a year each in Chungking and Chengtu, followed by a stint 
on Guam as political advisor to Admiral Nimitz. The end 
of World War II saw him back in Washington in the Far 
Eastern Office, where he stayed until 1948. For the next 
ten years, he divided his time happily between Prague, 
London, Vienna and Athens. 

Since he had started his Foreign Service career in Mexico 
and then served in the Far East, the Near East and Europe, 
it was quite natural that he should be called back to Wash- 
ington in 1958 to serve as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 


African Affairs. 


NATIVE North Caro- 

linian but an adopt- 
ed Floridian, Graham 
Martin spent the decade 
after his graduation 
from Wake Forest Col- 
lege alternating between 
Washington and field as- 
signments. Following 
World War II he entered 
the Foreign Service and 
has served at Paris, as 
Faculty Adviser at the 
Air War College and Graham Martin 
presently as Special Assistant to the Under Secretary. He 
reports his spare time is devoted to a special economic 
research project: How to allocate limited resources between 
rising college tuition costs and the orthodontic profession. 


James K. Penfield 


BIRTHS 


Livincston. A son, Robert Eric, born to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gerald 
Livingston, December 9, 1959, at Hamburg, Germany. 

McKuann. A son, James Everett, born to Dr. and Mrs. Guy Mead 
McKhann, October 28, 1959, in Bethesda, Maryland. Mrs. 
McKhann is the daughter of Consul General and Mrs. James 


E. Henderson. 
(Continued ) 


HAS V-8 WINGS. TRAVELS IN STYLE 
- COSTS CLOSE TO A SIX... 
IN PRICE & PER MILE > 


LOVE THA TARK* STUDEBAKER 


<> Now, all the power, verve and vivacious performance only an eight can give with the 
satisfactual savings you'd expect only froma six! —® The Lark V-8 topped all other eights in 
the most recent Mobilgas Economy Run (22.28 m.p.g.), yet costs little more than a Lark six 
engine ~—® Marvelous maneuveragility, plus sensible size, six passenger seating, smart 
styling; glowing, new fashion-fresh colors, new trim-tailored interiors, new luxury—highest 
quality detail throughout. =® PROVEN BY MORE THAN A BILLION MILES OF OWNER USE. 
See it today. You'll love that Lark for ’60. 


The LARK for ’60—available in 2 and 4-door sedans; 2 and 4-door station wagons; sporty hardtop and exclusive convertible. Choice of Six or V-8. 


STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORPORATION, Export Division, South Bend, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Our WHOLESALE CATALOG is sent to the administrative officers of 
Embassies throughout the world. (They are not sent to individuals). 


Wholesale Distributors 
Fine SILVERWARE - LUGGAGE - JEWELRY 
Watches - Clocks - Giftware - Appliances 


Leather Goods - Housewares 


Largest Collection of 
e QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
e LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Available to Foreign Service Personnel) 
e IMMEDIATE DELIVERY from Stock 


Visit our spacious wholesale showroom where you may make 
your leisurely selections, 


14th & P Sts., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 
Known World Wide for Dependable S®rvice 
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The Honorable Philip Young, Ambassador 
to The Netherlands, and Mrs. Young 


travels to and from EUROPE | 
on the s.s. UNITED STATES 


Traveling on the world’s fastest ship is like 
taking a vacation before your vacation. There’s 
time for fun ... room to relax .. . and the finest 
food and service afloat or ashore. 


UNITED STATES LINES | 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. TEL. Digby 4-5800 


BIRTHS (continued ) 


Mutcany. A son, Kevin Edward, born to Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Mulcahy, December 30, 1959, at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesi«. 


SHOEMAKER. A son, James Marshall III, born to Mr. and Mrs. Jaines 
M. Shoemaker, Jr., December 12, 1959, in Washington. 


WrampeELMEtIER. A daughter, Susan Kent, born to Mr. and Mirs, 
Brooks Wrampelmeier, December 9, 1959, in Beirut. Mrs, 
Wrampelmeier is the former FSO Ann Dartsch. 


MARRIAGES 


Jounsen-May. FSO’s Mrs. Elizabeth Barnhill Johnsen and James 
A. May were married on December 23, 1959, in Washington. 
Mr. May has been assigned to the Language Training School in 
Beirut, 

Key-Anprews. Marjorie Key, daughter of Ambassador and Mrs, 
David McK. Key, and Peter Ferguson Andrews, son of Mrs, 
Bert Andrews and the late Mr. Andrews, former Washington 
Bureau Chief of the New York HERALD TRIBUNE, were married 
on January 16, in St. John’s Episcopal Church, Lafayette Square, 
Washington. 


Warinc-Karprt Joanne Parker Waring, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
Paul E. Waring of Washington, and FSO Willam Jacob Karppi, 
son of Mrs. Charles E. Karppi and the late Mr. Karppi of 
Berkeley, California, were married on January 30, in the Metro- 
politan Memorial Methodist Church in Washington. Mr. Karppi 
is currently attending the Foreign Service Institute. 

ZaproNnE-DAwson. Isabel Allien Zappone of Washington and Center- 
ville, Cape Cod, and FSO Richard Sanford Dawson, Jr. were 
married in Washington on December 22, 1959. Mr. Dawson is 
currently assigned to the Department. 


DEATHS 


Aytwarb. Karen L. Aylward, three-year-old daughter of FSO and 
Mrs. Paul L. Aylward, Jr., died at Children’s Hospital in Wash- 
ington, on February 2. Mr. Aylward is currently assigned to the 
Department. 


GANTENBEIN. James W. Gantenbein, FSO, died in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on January 13. Mr. Gantenbein entered the Service in 
1929 and served at Milan, Santo Domingo, Buenos Aires, Quito, 
Berlin, Bucharest, Copenhagen, and Marseille. At the time of 
his death he was assigned to the Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service. 

Kemp. Percy George Kemp, Vice Consul retired, died in Victoria, 
British Columbia, on September 12, 1959. Mr. Kemp was ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Valencia in 1919. Among the posts at 
which he served are Malaga, Cadiz, Las Palmas, Tananarive, 
Hull, Vigo and Victoria, Brazil. At the time of his retirement 
in 1944 he was assigned to Porto Alegre, Brazil. 


MessersMITH. George S. Messersmith died in Houston, Texas, on 
January 29. Mr. Messersmith entered the Foreign Service in 
1914 and after serving at many posts was appointed Minister to 
Austria in 1934. He also served as Assistant Secretary of State 
and Ambassador to Cuba and Mexico. He retired from the 
Service in 1947. 

Morrat, Mrs. R. Burnham Moffat died in New York City on Jan- 
uary 3, at the age of 87, Mrs. Moffat was the mother of Mrs. 
John Campbell White, wife of the former Ambassador to Peru, 
and Abbot Low Moffat, currently serving as Director of the ICA 
Mission in Ghana. Grandchildren of Mrs. Moffat now active in 
the Foreign Service include Mrs. William Tapley Bennett, Jr., 
wife of the Counselor at Vienna, and Jay P. Moffat, Vice Consul 
at Kobe. 


Murray. Francis J. Murray, a Foreign Service Reserve Officer with 
ICA, died on December 6, 1959, in Baltmore, Maryland. At the 
time of his death he was serving as Assistant Executive Officer 
of the United States Operations Mission in Benghazi. 

Passt. Gustave Pabst, Jr. died on January 13, in Washington. Mr. 
Pabst had entered the Service in 1923 and resigned in 1929. 
Perkins. The Honorable George W. Perkins died in New York City 
on January 10. Mr. Perkins was former Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs and U, S. Permanent Representative 

on the Council of NATO, 

Premrer. Harry F. Pfeiffer, Jr., FSO, died on January 15 in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Pfeiffer entered the Service in 1945. Among the 
posts at which he served are Yokohama, Kobe, Sapporo, an 
Nagoya. At the time of his death he was assigned to the 


Canadian desk in the Department. 
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wherever yow go-. NEPTUNE IS THERE! 


From Miami to Mecca, Chicago to Cairo, Bakersfield corporations, foreign service personnel, and govern- 
to Baghdad, stretches a vast Neptune network. Wher- ment agencies depend on dependable Neptune. They 
ever in the world you may go, from coast to coast know, first-hand, that Neptune’s superior personnel, 
and any of 75 foreign countries, you'll find Neptune techniques and equipment take the “load” off their 
ready to meet your moving needs swiftly, safely, minds. Make your next move a Neptune move—and 
surely. No wonder you'll find many of our leading be sure of the finest—anywhere in the world. 


OVER 3,000 STEEL LIFT VANS! * TRANSIT PROTECTION INSURANCE AT YOUR OWN VALUATION! 
VAN-PAK PROTECTION FOR LAND, SEA OR AIR! e PROMPT CLAIM ADJUSTMENT, ANYWHERE! 


EASTERN Riverside Drive at 134th St. SOUTHERN Billings Street CENTRAL 2910 West Montrose Ave. WESTERN 3400 Broadway 
New York City Norfolk, Virginia Chicago, Illinois Oakland, California 


Warehouses and facilities from coast to coast * Offices and Agents throughout Europe, South America, Pacific Islands and Far East 


2654 S. Oakland St., Arlington, Va. 
WORLD HEADQUARTERS ¢ New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WORLD-WIDE MOVING 
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For Driving Dependability 
and Peak Performance When 
You Need It Most Choose 


restone 


When you drive on Firestones you drive 
with the assurance that you’ve obtained 
the ultimate in tire safety and perform- 
ance. Firestone Rubber-X, the exclusive 
new tread rubber available only in 
Firestone tires, provides extra protection 
against punctures, blowouts and skidding. 
This revolutionary tire material, com- 
bined with the Firestone S/F (Safety- 
Fortified) cord body, provides a totally 
new type of high-performance tire. 


Choose the Firestone tire that best fits 
your driving requirements—the De Luxe 
Champion for normal driving, the All- 
Nylon “500” for drivirig at sustained high 
speeds, or the All-Season Town & Country 
for super traction in rain, mud or snow. 
Tubeless or tubed-type. See your 
Firestone distributor soon. 


De Luxe 
Champion 


& Country 


All- 
Nylon 
“500" 


FIRESTONE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
Akron 17, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Fits in pocket or purse...and comes out playing with a smooth even tone at all 
volume levels! Gives you audio output greater than many pocket transistor radios of comparable size 
.++plus high volume without annoying distortion. Works on penlite batteries available anywhere. With 3 
Mercury batteries, up to 300 hours of listening pleasure. Wavemagnet® Antenna. Zenith quality speaker. 


Choice of 4 molded-in colors—Tan, Charcoal, Green and White. Handy earphone attachment optional. See it at 


your Zenith dealer’s now! It’s the first and only compact pocket radio you'll actually be proud to call your own! 


All-transistor ZENETTE, Model Royal 100 


QUALITY 


Compact Pocket Radio 


<3 


The Royalty of television, ster honic high fidelity instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. Backed by 41 years of leadership in radionics exclusively. 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


s 
ZENITH # 
: 

e quality goes in before the name goes on 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
ComPANY 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling 
and Cure of Household Treasures 


Private Rooms and Pallet Cases 
Certified Cold Storage Vaults for Furs 
Rug Cleaning and Storage 
Porto-lockers and Chests for Woolens 
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Comprehensive Insurance Service 
Packing and Forwarding 
Long Distance Moving by Allied Vans 
Lift Vans for Overseas Shipments 
Motor Vans for Local Moving 
British Association of International Furniture Removers, 


and F.1.D.1, (Federation Internationale des Demenageurs 
Internationaux.) 


1701 Florida Avenue 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Telephone ADams 4-5600 
Cable BOWLINGVAN 


Officers Directors 
E. K. MORRIS BRUCE BAIRD 
President ; H. RANDOLPH BARBEE 
H. RANDOLPH BARBEE DANIEL L. BORDEN 
First Vice-President ROBERT W. FLEMING 
BABB D. P. GAILLARD 
NE WEBB C. HAYES, III 
ROBERT L. TULL JAMES L. KARRICK, JR. 
Vice-President ALLISON N. MILLER 
DONALD W. TOLSON CARROLL MORGAN 
Treasurer E. K. MORRIS 
WILLIAM M. NEWLEN RICHARD A. NORRIS 
Secretar DONALD F. ROBERTS 
WEBB C. HAYES, IIL GRIFFITH WARFIELD 
Counsel ROBERT W. WILSON 
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cipal activity of this Committee is the visiting of Foreign 
| Service personnel or members of their family who are hos- 


“Primavera” by A. Obregon 


Welfare Committee 


NE OF the most deserving committees sponsored by the 
Foreign Service Association, and yet one of the least 
known, is the twenty-member Welfare Committee. The prin- 


pitalized in one or another of the Government hospitals in 
the Washington area. 

Members of the Committee, on a rotational basis, visit 
these hospitals once a week and call on all Foreign Service, 
USIA and ICA personnel, or members of their family, who 
happen to be registered. The purpose is to offer friendly 
greeting, leave copies of the FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL and 
NEWSLETTER, and to be generally helpful whenever possible 
as, for example, shopping or performing other chores which 
the patient has no other means of getting done. In recent 
months the work of the Committee has involved calls upon 
an average of seventeen patients weekly at Bethesda Naval 
Hospital and a smaller number at the National Institutes of 
Health. Patients at the U. S. Public Health Service Hospital 
in Baltimore, approximately equal in number to those at the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital, are visited somewhat less frequent- 
ly but plans are afoot to place this service on a weekly basis. 

Expressions of gratitude from former patients which have 
come to the attention of members of the Board attest to the 
value of this generous volunteer service for which all mem- 
bers of the Committee are to be commended. 

Committee on Welfare, 1959-60 

William Kerrigan, Chairman, Robert Allen, Alfred Ather- 
ton, H. Reid Bird, Oliver Crosby, Philip Davenport, Paul 
Deibel, William Ford, H. Franklin Irwin, Robert C. John- 
son, Jr., Thomas Leahy, Earl Luboeansky, George Mann, 
James Moffet, Edwin H. Moot, Reed Robinson, Joseph 
Silberstein, Ralph Talcott, Norman Warner, Thayer White. 
Liaison Officer: Charles W. Adair, Jr. 
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When you can’t find them abroad, 
you can order direct from us. 


FILTER CIGARETTES | 
MADE IN U.S.A. 


We'll ship your favorite brands to you 
anywhere in the world! 


Air Mail your orders and inquiries to: 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Export Department 


Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S.A. QUANTITY WANTED 
CAMEL...5 cartons $4.27... L__] CARTONS 
So good eens... finest taste in smoking! Cigarettes and tobacco shipped by parcel 
WINSTON (King-Size) ... 5 cartons $4.82... CJ CARTONS post immediately upon receipt of your order, 
WINSTON (Crush-Proof Box)... 5 Cartons <.ecvscssssseeneen $4.82.... __] CARTONS with usual transit time about 60 days. Cig- 
Winston tastes good — like a cigarette should! arettes shipped in parcels containing 5, 10, 
SALEM ...5 cartons $4.82... L__] CARTONS 15 or 25 cartons — no limit as to quantity. 
Menthol-fresh — a new idea in smoking! Ter Prices do not include cost of transporta- 
CAVALIER (Crush-Proof Box) ...5 cartons $4.72... L_] CARTONS tion and insurance. All prices subject to 
America’s superior long-size cigarette. change without notice. Orders subject to 
PRINCE ALBERT... 1 doz. 14-02. Metal Humidors........ DOZEN 
The largest-selling smoking tobacco in the world! 
CARTER HALL... 1 doz. 8-0z. Metal Humidors................. $9.11... pozen 
Distinguished new pipe tobacco with rich flavor. 


NOTE: Each carton contains 10 packs of 20 cigarettes each. Gur Expert Depatment te of your 


NAME service. Just tell us, ‘Ship me each 
month. . .“’, and you can be sure of a 
ADDRESS. continuous supply of fresh cigarettes 


and tobacco. 
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in a string... 


Woodward & Lothrop in 
the City of Washington 
has a group of Personal 
Shoppers who are gift- 
shopping- minded and 
thoroughly practical 
when it comes to serving 
those of you who are out 
of the country. No matter 
where you may be, you 
are as close to us as your 
pen and paper. Just write 
Shopping Services, 3rd 
Floor, North Building. 


Woodward & Lothrop 
10th, 11th, F & G Streets 
Washington 13, D. C. 


International 
Exporters 


International 
Exporters 


APPLIANCES FOR EXPORT 


REFRIGERATORS—FREEZERS 
RANGES—W ASHERS—DRYERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS—DISHW ASHERS 
RADIOS—PHONOS—SMALL APPLIANCES 


Available for all current Characteristics 
GENERAL ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SHOW ROOMS 


4513 Wisconsin Avenue EM 2-8300 
Washington 16, D. C. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


_ First in World Wide Banking 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street @ 82 Branches in Greater New York 


Carry First National City Bank Travelers 
Checks * Fully Refunded If Lost or Stolen 
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IN ARGENTINA, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR ARGENTINEANS 


IN AUSTRALIA, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR AUSTRALIANS 
IN BELGIUM, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR BELGIANS 


IN BRAZIL, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR BRAZILIANS 
IN CANADA, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR CANADIANS 
IN CHILE, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR CHILEANS 


IN ENGLAND, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR ENGLISHMEN 
IN FRANCE, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR FRENCHMEN 


IN GERMANY, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR GERMANS 
IN IRAQ, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR [IRAQIS 
IN ITALY, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR ITALIANS 
IN MEXICO, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR MEXICANS 


IN SOUTH AFRICA, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR SOUTH AFRICANS 
IN TURKEY, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR TURKS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR AMERICANS 
IN URUGUAY, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR URUGUAYANS 


IN VENEZUELA, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR VENEZUELANS 


FOR U.S. FIRMS ABOUT TO BUILD ABROAD 


The M. W. Kellogg Company offers a complete engineer- 
ing-procurement-construction service from its New York 
headquarters under one central management. Unique in other 
countries, Kellogg’s approach to new plant investments 
assures the fastest possible completion of processing facili- 
ties at home or abroad on a ready-to-operate basis at a pre- 
determined cost. 

Utilized successfully by leading companies based over- 
seas as well as in the United States, this service is made 
possible by the unusual degree of coordination between the 
hundreds of engineers at Kellogg’s home office, at Kellogg 
House in London, and at Kellogg’s permanent offices in 
Canada, Europe, and South America. 


Every plant project is analyzed either in New York or 
London. Each task of engineering, procurement, construc- 
tion, is assigned to the Kellogg subsidiary which can 
execute it most efficiently and economically. All subsidiaries 
work closely with one another in solving mutual problems. 
All operations and their costs are closely controlled and 
coordinated. 

Kellogg welcomes the opportunity to explain its services 
to executives responsible for new plant investments at home 
or abroad. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


711 Third Ave., New York A subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


Offices of Kellogg subsidiary ¢ are in 
Toronto, London, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Buenos Aires 
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serves world markets 


wherever in the world you’re stationed, the entire 
Beam line of famous products is available to you 
. . . including the same fine sour mash bourbons 
Americans have respected for more than 164 years! 


ax 
Sour Mash 


BOURBON WHISKEY 


JIM BEAM, 86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon; 
BEAM BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 Proof; BEAM’S 
CHOICE Charcoal Filtered 90 Proof, 6 years old—sour 
mash; BEAM’S PIN BOTTLE, 86.8 Proof, 8 years old. 


and don’t forget 


Baranof Vodka and Chateaux Brand Cordials, Brandies, 
Liqueurs and Fruit Flavored Vodkas. 


JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO. 
65 E. SOUTH WATER ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DISTILLERY & BOTTLING PLANT #1, CLERMONT, KY. 
DISTILLERY #2, BEAM, KENTUCKY 


MARCH, 1935 


IN THE JOURNAL 


by JAMES B. STEWART 


ECENTLY I received an interesting letter from Mrs. Elma 

Lourvik, who some will remember was a clerk at the 
Embassy in Budapest when I was there twenty-five years 
ago. She visited Budapest recently after a decade’s absence 
and writes from New York City: 

“It was a great experience to have visited the old country, 
to have seen relatives and friends. to have seen the reat 
changes even though they are for the worse. It is always 
wiser to face the truth. I did not see actual misery, but | 
saw nothing but bleak drabness, poverty and hard struggle 
for existence. Life there has burnt down to the core, to the 
essentials. People are serious, resigned and sober. ‘They 
neither know how pitiable, nor how admirable they are. 
Their serious, resigned attitude has dignity and we can 
learn from them how to bear up and how to distinguish 
what is important and what is unimportant in this world. 
To have seen the difference of daily life between West and 
Kast is a heavy load to carry in one’s heart. 

“During the last twenty years the inhabitants of Budapest 
have been shaken in one way or another to the core of their 
being. Many did not survive and those who had come out 
alive of the conflagrations became very silent, live from day 
to day, without ambition or hope, a very simple existence. 
The little events of their daily life are their recreation. The 
young generation is much better off as they cannot make 
comparisons; much is done for their education and also for 
their recreation and young people could and can always 
trust and believe. They are drunk by the best liquor in 
existence, by youth. Life, inner life, continues in Hungary 
as everywhere else in the world. Children. still joke and 
laugh, young people still fall in love, friendship and loyalty 
still exist. The great gifts of nature are luckily the posses- 
sion of all people on earth.” 


The Consular Flag 


A blue flag with a white letter “C” inclosed in a circle of 
thirteen white stars was adopted in 1903 by the Department 
as a “CONSULAR Boat FLac.” It was for the use of con- 
sular officers who had occasion to employ small boats for 
official purposes in the harbors at which they were located, 
and was for the purpose of indicating to vessels of war and 
port officials that a consular officer of the United States was 
on the boat. Among other nations which provide consular 
flags are Great Britain, Latvia, Mexico, and Paraguay. 
Great Britain has a flag for “consular officers afloat” and 
also a flag for “consular officers on shore,” the latter to dis 
tinguish their residences. (Carlton Savage, Department) 


Born in Tokyo, to Mr. and’ Mrs. Cecil Burton Lyon, 4 
daughter, Alice Emily, on November 26, 1934. Mr. Lyon is 
Third Secretary of Legation at Peiping. 
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If you think a car has to be bug-sized to be fun, to save gas, 
and to carry a low price-tag, these two new ones will... 


Change Your Mind! 


1960’s VALIANT 


seats six adults in comfort and carries all their Construction and 7-dip corrosion treatment 
vacation luggage. Radically new 6-cylinder protect Valiant’s classic good looks—and your 
engine can get 25 miles a gallon and still deliver investment—for years. This is the one with get 
passing power when you want it. Solid Unibody up and go—that goes easy on gas. 


1960's DODGE DART, 


, for the man who wants 
big-car luxury and com- 
fort in its most econom- 
ical form. Priced with the 

“popular priced three’’, 
Dodge Dart boasts a new 
six with the smoothness 
of an 8, new Unibody 
construction, and famous 
Torsion-Aire suspension 
(standard on Chrysler 
f Corporation cars). 


P.S. TO FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL: CH RYS LER C 0 P 0 R AT 0 | 


If you are serving abroad or are about to 
return to the U.S., Chrysler Corporation 


d offers you an important reduction in price Address inquiries to Regional Sales Offices located at: 

¢ on the car you want—plus delivery when 
and where you want it. For details on car Chrysler International, S.A. Chrysler International, S.A. Chrysler International, S.A. 
specifications and prices, check the Per- P.O. Box 1225 P.0. Box 317 Apartado 2294 
sonal Purchases File of the Administrative Rotterdam, Holland London, S.W.1., England Havana, Cuba 

a Officer at your Embassy or Consulate. 

is VALIANT + PLYMOUTH DODGE DART - DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
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No matter where you are, in the States or at a foreign 
post, you can now get continuous protection on your furni- 
ture, household goods, general personal property, jewelry, 
furs, watches and other valuable articles. 

You can end the annoyance and expense of cancelling 
and rewriting your insurance every time you are transferred 
overseas, or back to the States—because the new GOVERN. 
MENT SERVICE COMPREHENSIVE POLICY, designed 
with your problems in mind, covers your valuable possessions 
wherever you are. 

And, if you wish, you can add overseas personal liabil- 
ity protection and accidental death indemnity for you and 
your wife to the same convenient policy. 

You pay a single modest premium for each year’s cov- 
erage, and you will be notified well in advance of the re- 
newal date so that you can be sure of adequate protection 
from year to year. 

Your Government Services Comprehensive Policy offers 
you protection, convenience and economy. Here’s how the 
plan works: 


“All Risk” Protection of Unscheduled Personal 
Property... 


This, of course, is the basic coverage you'll want, be- 
cause it protects your family’s valuable possessions (such 
as furniture, appliances, other household goods and clothing) 
against damage and loss. 

And, this protection stays in force whether you're sta- 
tioned in the States, or at an overseas post. 

You get unusual flexibility of coverage, too. You can 
apply for as little as $3,000 coverage under this section of 
the policy, or as much as $20,000 so long as you insure 
your property to 80% of its value. And you pay only a 
modest $1.50% premium on the amount of coverage you 
select. 

At this low premium, of course, Ocean Transit Coverage 
on household goods and furniture is not included. However, 
we can write this insurance for you, and we will be happy 
to send you complete information on request. 

You get other benefits from your GSC Policy, too. Once 
you have purchased the minimum protection ($3,000) on 
unscheduled personal property, you’re entitled to add insur- 
ance for valuable, specific items of personal property, per- 
sonal liability coverage, and personal accident insurance to 
the same policy. We do not offer these extra forms of insur- 
ance separately for a very good reason—one that is to your 
advantage. We couldn’t offer them at the low rates you get 
in this Comprehensive Policy if we had to write each kind 
of coverage separately. 

Here is the extra protection you can get in your Gov- 
ernment Services Comprehensive Policy: 


“All Risk” Coverage of Scheduled Personal 
Property 


Your furs, jewelry, watches, cameras, and other specific 
items of value can be insured by name and description 
under this section of your GSC Policy. You are protected 
against damage and loss whether you're in the States, over- 
seas or in transit. 

No minimum amount of coverage is required, and the 
maximum is a generous $2,500 on any item, up to $10,000 
total coverage—a wide enough range to cover almost any 
family requirement. Your premium is just $2.00% on the 
amount of insurance you select. 
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Overseas Personal Liability 


Everyone makes mistakes, sometimes costly ones, and 
this can be especially true overseas where legal liability 
laws and customs may be different from those you're used to. 

You can protect yourself, under this section of your 
GSC Policy, for up to $25,000 in legal liability claims aris- 
ing from acts of you and your family while you are overseas. 
$25,000 protection costs just $12.50 . .. or, you can get 
$10,000 protection for $10 total premium. 

This coverage applies only while you are overseas, but 
if you’ve just started a tour in the States, it can be added to 
your existing policy when you're ready to go back overseas. 


Personal Accident Insurance 


Government service means travel, and travel can be 
dangerous. Nobody likes to think about the possibility of 
a fatal plane crash, or auto accident, but fatal accidents do 
happen in the Service. Chances are they’ve happened to 
friends of yours. And, when death strikes unexpectedly, 
there’s almost never enough money to take care of the family 
survivors properly. 

That’s why we’ve made accidental death coverage of 
$10,000 for you and $10,000 for your wife available as part 
of your GSC Policy. Cost is low, $12.50 each, and you are 
assured of a substantial and welcome payment to your 
family if the unexpected should happen. 

You can begin right now to enjoy the protection, con- 
venience and flexibility the GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
COMPREHENSIVE POLICY offers you. Fill in the order 
form below and mail it with your first premium payment. 
Your protection starts the day we receive your application. 


Limitations and Exclusions 


Naturally, there are some limitations and exclusions on 
your coverage. Most are standard in Comprehensive policies, 
and you'll find that they actually operate to your benefit by 
helping us to keep premium costs low. In any case, you 
will want to know what they are, and we have listed them 


below, for each section of the policy, so that you can check 
them conveniently. 


1-A, Unscheduled Per- 
sonal Property 


Exclusions: 
The same as_ those 


under 1-A above. 
Limitations: 


$50.00 deductible. 

$250.00 limit on un- 
scheduled jewelry 
and furs 

No Ocean Transit 
Coverage on house- 
hold goods and fur- 
niture. 
(Unless issued on 
the basis of sepa- 
rate application.) 


2. Personal Liability 


Limitations: 
No coverage in the 
United States 
Exclusions: 
War, including rebel- 
lion and revolution 
Liability to servants 
Operation of automo- 
biles, boats, aircraft 
Liability out of own- 
ership or use of 
land or buildings 


Exclusions: 
Breakage of brittle ar- 


al hina overseas. 
Liability out of use of 
and the like 


Normal wear and tear 
Inherent Vice (a 
built-in defect or 
flaw in the article) 
War, including rebel- 
lion and revolution. 


3. Personal accident 
insurance 
Exclusions: 
War, including rebel- 
lion and revolution 
Flying in a non-sched- 
uled airline (For 
purposes of this ex- 
clusion, MATS is 
considered a sched- 
uled airline.) 
Suicide, whether sane 
or insane 
Racing, motorcycling, 
winter sports 


I-B. Scheduled Personal 
Property 


Limitations: 
$2,500 coverage on 
any one item 
$25 deductible on 
scheduled items 
other than jewelry 
and furs. 


‘RETURN THIS APPLICATION WITH YOUR PREMIUM PAYMENT 


J. Blaise de Sibour & Co., 1700 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. ME 8-3996 


APPLICATION FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE COMPREHENSIVE POLICY 


Name of Applicant 


Govt. Dept. - 


Address 


(Please list name and relationship of other members of your 
household on a separate sheet of paper, and attach to this appli- 


cation.) 
Amount of Unscheduled Personal Property Insurance Desired 
(Minimum, $3,000) 


Premium @ $1.50 per $100 $e 

Full value of unscheduled property $= 
Describe, on a separate sheet of paper, any losses that would have 
been covered in the past 3 years had this insurance been carried. 
Amount of Scheduled Personal Property Insurance Desired $ 
(No minimum. Maximum $2,500 each item, $10,000 total) 


Personal Accident Insurance 
Coverage for: [] Self, $10,000 


Beneficiary 


Schedule, on a separate sheet of paper, items to be specifically 
insured and describe any losses that would have to be covered in 
the past 3 years had this insurance been carried. 

Overseas Personal Liability Insurance 

Check amount desired: 

[] $10,000 @ $10 total premium 

C) $25,000 @ $12.50 total premium 


Describe, on a separate sheet of paper, any losses that would have 
been covered in the past 3 years had this insurance been carried. 


1 Wife, 10,000 (Premium $12.50 each) 


(If “Yes” give details on a separate sheet of paper.) 


I enclose $ total premium. 


Signature 
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Don’t make a move — 
without calling... 


SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE 


LIFT-VAN 
SHIPMENTS 


STORAGE 


NOrth 7-3343 
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25 Years Ago By JAMES B. STEWAKT 


Comment, 1960: On Feb- 

ruary 1, 1957, Alice Emily 

married Hugh Auchinclo-s 
whose father used to be in the Department. On February 6, 
1958, Alice Emily gave birth to twins, a boy, Cecil Lyon, 
and a girl, Maya, thus giving retired Ambassador Joe Grew 
his eighth and ninth great-grandchildren. 


Up Another Rung 


A few of the promotions which were effective July 1, 1931: 


To Class VI 
Ellis O. Briggs Howard Donovan 
Christian M. Ravndal John J. Muccio 

To Class VII 
Selden Chapin Julian F. Harrington 
Joseph C. Satterthwaite Edward J. Sparks 

To Class VII and Consul 

Gerald A. Drew Daniel M. Braddock 
Morris N. Hughes Bertel E. Kuniholm 
George H. Winters Raymond A. Hare 
Henry S. Villard Frances E. Willis 
Cecil Wayne Gray James E. Brown, Jr. 
Edward S. Maney William W. Butterworth, Jr. 


F.S. Photographic Register 

The only “Photographic Register of the American 
Foreign Service” ever published was issued in 1936 as a 
supplement to the FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL. It was pro- 
duced by FSO C. Paul Fletcher and is something that will 
give pleasure to reflecting retirees for years to come. 

“During the war.” writes Paul, “passports could be 
forged, but the ‘Register’ was positive proof of identity. 
When I was Consul at Alexandria, Egypt, my Kavass 
Suleiman occasionally would have to go aboard an incom- 
ing ship to assist an arriving FSO. Suleiman, after study- 
ing the ‘Register,’ could walk down the crowded deck and 
immediately spot the visiting fireman he was seeking.” 

Of the seven hundred officers whose photographs appear 
in the “Register,” very few are still in active service. For 
instance, of the twenty-seven whose names begin with the 
letter “A” only four are still “around”: i.e., Ted Achilles, 
Garry Ackerson, George Allen, Dan Anderson. 

The “Register” has pictures of three women: Ruth Bryan 
Owen who was Minister to Denmark from 1933 to 1936 and 
was the daughter of William Jennings Bryan; Constance R. 
Harvey, who is now Consul General at Strasbourg; and 
Frances E. Willis, now Ambassador to Norway. 

The name of the person whose photo appears last in the 
“Register” is the same as the name which appears last in the 
1959 “Foreign Service List.” You guessed it—Ben Zweig. 


Ambassador Guggenheim: The recent death of Rob- 
ert Guggenheim brought recollections to columnist Pasquale 
Marranzino of the party given the ambassador in Lisbon 
five years ago “when he turned in his ambassadorial suit.” 
“Embassy row turned out en masse . . . The fanciest and 
most talked about that night was Madga Lupescu, widow 
of the late King Carol of Rumania . . . The Ambassador 
looked in amazement at Madga and then gallantly kissed her 
on each cheek, flicking powder and rouge with his silver 
mustache tips . . . His recent death followed a dinner party 
in Georgetown. So the 75-year-old gentleman went out with 
his party ensigns flying.” 


P.S. A word from Ambassador David Bruce: “For a long 


time I have read your column with interest and enjoyment.” 
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The 1960 Rambler 
Preferred 


» 


, 


il Not Too Small or Austere 
D Not Too Large or Pretentious 


It’s Just Right For You! 


The new Rambler is the ideal car for Foreign Service personnel. For the New 
Standard of Basic Excellence brings you balanced value through and through: 
Fine car performance balanced with top economy ... Big car room balanced 
with small car handling ease . . . High quality balanced with low price. 


Drive the Compact Rambler— America’s No. 1 Success car—always in good 


taste, correct for any occasion. 
Rambler for 1960 
omatic Purchase 


american Motors offer of your choice. The The New Standard of Basic Excellence 


sonal Purchases File 


ini i ice’s Per 
Administrative Office's mended 


at American rpetailed specifications and For Full Information on Rambler— 

— pee see the 1960 Rambler price and America’s No. 1 Success Car— Write 

rices. 

specification kit. More than, S20 AUTOMOTIVE EXPORT DIVISION 
distributors and dealers a 

y 

AMERICAN MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


- 14250 Plymouth Road * Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A. 
9 
America’s Most Experienced Builder of Compact Cars 
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86 PROOF 


aan 


“TAVERN’ TIME... 


time to enjoy America’s best Premium Bourbon— 
every drop a glorious 7 years mellow. And what 
a happy choice awaits you! There’s TAVERN 86 
Proof—genial, popular leader in the great new trend 
to lighter, milder Bourbon enjoyment. It’s drawn 


from the same Premium stocks as the aristocratic 
100 Proof Bottled-in-Bond TAVERN —delight of 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon fanciers for threescore 
vears. Glenmore Distilleries Co., “Where Perfection 


of Product is Tradition,” Louisville, Ky. e159 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES EXPORT DIVISION, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
In Washington, D. C. contact Marvin G Snead Sales Corp., 219 C Street, N.W., Tel. District 7-1154 
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Is the Foreign Service a Profession? 


SHORT PERIOD of close association with an operating 
unit of one of the armed services highlights a situa- 
tion of weakness in the Foreign Service which, 

under increasingly intense bureaucratic buffetting, seems to 
be getting worse rather than better. One word—profession- 
alism —defines this situation. 

No one would deny that a good Merchant Marine skipper 
is a professional sailor. It might even be argued that he’s 
a better sailor than the average Captain of a Navy ship, who 
spends a good deal less of his time at sea. But who in his 
right mind would suggest that the Navy would do its job 
better if it hired Merchant Marine officers without Navy 
experience to run some of its ships? In fact, even when 
the military services get into the political field they train 
professional military officers to do the job, rather than take 
qualified political officers and try to instill in them the nec- 
essary military competence. Granted, there are now FSO 
political advisers in most of the major military commands, 
but the use which is made of these officers varies greatly, 
depending largely on the personalities involved, and only 


very rarely does a political adviser have any “line responsi- 
bility.” 


But what happens in the Foreign Service? The general 
tone and atmosphere are set by the traditional assumption 
that the size of a party contribution is the determining 
criterion of a man’s ability to represent the United States 
at an important capital. As Senator Fulbright has so co- 
gently explained, this is by no means to assert that a politi- 
cal appointee cannot make a good Ambassador. Quite the 
contrary is true in many professions. We have never fought 
a war in which a tremendous contribution was not made by 
civilians in be-starred uniforms. Even painting has_ its 
Grandma Moses. But the burden of any professional activ- 
ity must be carried by the professionals. 


When we get below the Ambassadorial level the same 
type of thinking leads to the assertion that, for instance: 
Mr. X is a good trade unionist, therefore he must ipso facto 
he a good Labor Attaché. This reasoning is carried even 
further by those who insist that in order to serve as a Cul- 
tural Attaché, a person must basically be a professor or 
other cultural practitioner, that only an aviation specialist 


James K. Penfield, new Chairman of the Journal’s Editorial 
oard, was appointed to the Foreign Service in 1930, and has 


served in the Far East, in Europe, in Mexico and in the Near 
ast, 


by James K. Penfield 


can make a Civil Air Attaché, and even, that no one but a 
geographer can intelligently buy maps abroad. 

This kind of thinking is putting the cart before the horse. 
The basic skill required in the conduct of foreign relations 
is ability to deal effectively with foreigners in their own 
milieu. This skill is not acquired by running a trade union 
in Memphis or summarizing reports in Washington. These 
activities are, of course, most helpful in acquiring certain 
of the ingredients necessary to the development of the pro- 
fessional in the field of foreign relations, and to maintain 
that the trade unionist or the researcher could not be an 
expert in the conduct of foreign relations, is just as fal- 
lacious as to assert the opposite. The point is, they are 
secondary qualifications. 


One may cite three reasons why the conduct of foreign 
relations has never been and is not today generally re- 
garded in the United States, at least, as a genuine profes- 
sion. The first is that throughout the greater part of our 
history foreign relations has, in contrast to the experience 
of most nations in the world, been essentially of secondary 
importance to the national interest. With a continent to 
develop, our national energy was naturally not focused on 
maneuvering for a place on the international stage. Thus, 
the conduct of our foreign relations could be, and until 
relatively recently was, left largely to amateurs. 


ECONDLY, OUR professional Foreign Service, developing 
S under the shadow of this strong traditional attitude, has 
had to struggle against a built-in inferiority complex. We 
have instinctively felt, despite protestations to the contrary, 
that we were trying to corner the market on something that 
any Tom, Dick or Harry could do. We are too easily per- 
suaded that such bromides as “human nature is the same 
the world over” are really relevant to the question, _ 

This apologetic attitude has been aggravated by the third 
factor: the difficulty of describing clearly the professional 
nature of the profession. The conduct of foreign relations 
cannot be reduced to algebraic formulae or scientifically 
classifiable symptoms and remedies. It does not lend itself 
easily to classroom instruction and everyone has his own 
list of its essentials. My own includes such items as: 

1. Language (although we are currently making a great 
fuss about this skill, it has, of course, always been impor- 
tant and, contrary to the assertions of some enthusiastic 
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. . “No, it’s not Paris—it’s Kookamonga. They want you to 
set up the files in the new Embassy.” 


professionals in the linguistics field, acceptable competence 
is not acquired merely by taking a three-month quickie at 
the FSI.) 

2. Ability to put one’s thoughts in writing clearly, suc- 
cinctly and grammatically. This “good drafting,” in the 
broadest sense, is of prime importance in the conduct of 
foreign relations, and is all too often taken for granted or 
underestimated in evaluating Foreign Service skills. 

3. Ability effectively to organize data and to speak on it 
persuasively. 

4. Ability quickly to determine and exploit the sources 
of power and information in a strange society. 

5. Ability promptly and effectively to adjust oneself to 
customs, mechanics of life and outlook which differ com- 
pletely from one’s own. , 

6. Ability to put oneself in another's shoes—and very 
unfamiliar shoes they usually are—but to keep them walk- 
ing in the direction indicated by one’s own, rather than 
their owner's interests. 

This list can be greatly varied and added to, particularly 
in terms of technical qualifications, but basic skills such 
as those listed above must primarily be acquired through 
experience, preferably under skilled guidance. At any rate. 
they can’t be, or at least normally are not, taught as tech- 
nical courses in schools. So, runs the argument, they can- 
not be the skills of a true profession. 

What can be done about this situation? Here, as a 
starter, are two suggestions. 

First, let’s revise our thinking about education and train- 
ing. In-service training for the Foreign Service Officer 
should have two main purposes, both equally important: 
studies calculated to assist in the development of profes- 
sional Foreign Service Officers, and the much more easily 
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planned technical training, such as 
how to issue a visa, how to compile 
labor statistics, how to speak Ervh- 
wonese, etc. This latter category 
seems to be receiving effective |ut 
perhaps excessive attention in cur. 
rent training programs. 

Aside from a half dozen short 
FSI seminars, the first category is 
now largely limited to the various 
war colleges and the mid-career 
and senior officers courses, the lat- 
ter now only in its second year of 
existence. For the more senior 
grades many would consider this 
training adequate or more than 
adequate in quantity but it could 
undoubtedly be improved in qual- 
ity. Those directing the senior off- 
cers’ course are making admirable 
efforts in this direction. Another 
move in the right direction would 
be to appoint a civilian Comman- 
dant of the National War College. a 
step the British have taken for the 
first time this year. 

It is in the professional training 
of junior officers that much more 
needs to be done. By the time an 
officer reaches Class 3 his profes. 
sional competence is established, and if he has had _ the 
proper training when an 0-5, O-6 and O-7, this compe- 
tence should be much greater, on the average, than it is 
today. It will not be easy to develop effective profes- 
sional training of junior officers. Time, patience, imagina- 
tion and unorthodox thinking will be necessary. One 
“course” which might prove effective would be to require 
a trainee, and if married, his wife separately, to spend three 
months or so in “grass roots” travel abroad on an austerity 
budget in areas not conditioned to large-scale tourism. In 
addition to the educational value, required reports on such 
travel should, particularly after some experience with them 
had been accumulated, be most useful in revealing an ofh- 
cer’s potential for a Foreign Service career. 

In considering academic training, prior to entry into the 
Service, interesting conclusions for the Foreign Service are 
revealed in the results of two recent Foundation-financed 
studies of education for business. An attempt was made to 
determine whether the business schools justify their existence 
—whether the system gives the best possible preparation for 
business careers. The evidence, taken from the mouths of 
top businessmen themselves, seems to be that it does not. 
Both surveys were in substantial agreement that what is 
needed at the undergraduate level is work which will devel- 
op general capacities and understandings, and that an ex- 
posure to the major fields of learning is the best way for this 
to be achieved. A similar survey of pre-service undergradu- 
ate and graduate training for the Foreign Service should 
prove interesting. It might not only be helpful in keeping 
recruitment and examination procedures effectively up-to- 
date but should be useful in planning junior in-service train- 
ing. Despite the difficulty of coming to grips with the 
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education-recruitment-training problem it should surely pay 
dividends in terms of a more effective Foreign Service. 


The second step follows naturally from the first. Profes- 
sional foreign service qualifications must be given appro- 
priate weight in making Foreign Service assignments. Some 
ollicers feel that if present trends continue, the Foreign Serv- 
ice will sooner or later become predominantly a collection 
of accountants, labor experts, management executives, Jap- 
anese specialists and so on, almost ad infinitum, each one 
able to do a passable job at his specialty, but few having 
real competence to represent the United States in the conduct 
of its foreign relations. There can be no disputing the fact 
that we need technical competence in today’s Foreign Serv- 
ice but we need broad professional competence even more. 
Assignments are presumably made on the basis of the offi- 
cers technical and broad professional qualifications. But 
the former are usually so much easier to define than the 
latter and the various technical “trade unions” are so insist- 
ent on preserving a monopoly within their own particular 
fields, that the broader qualifications often get very short 
shrift indeed. A determined effort could improve this situa- 


tion now; as new training and evaluation techniques (what- 
ever became of the war time “house party” operation?) are 
developed a more balanced situation should evolve naturally. 

A program such as this would immediately inspire in- 
creased accusations of snobbism and cliquishness. Worse, 
such accusations might have more substance to them than 
those traditionally and currently made against the Foreign 
Service. Similar accusations are often leveled against the 
career military services; in fact, not many years ago no less 
a person than the President of the United States made some 
widely noted derogatory comments about the Marine Corps. 
Although these comments had no noticeable effect on the 
Corps, just imagine the results, starting with Congressional 
investigations, had they been directed against the Foreign 
Service! There is no doubt that a real effort to develop an 
effective professional esprit and competence in any organiza- 
tion creates problems. But it is generally considered more 
profitable to try to break the cow of kicking over the milk 
pail than to send her to the slaughterhouse. 


It’s time the Foreign Service faced the problem of pro- 
fessionalism squarely instead of trying to apologize it away. 


Parkinson’s Law on Travel 


NE WAY to gain prestige in modern society is to have 

traveled. But “travel’’ must be understood as a term 

inapplicable to the beaten track. You may have found 
your way by timid steps.to Dinard and Chartres, to the 
Rhineland and the Black Forest. You may even have 
reached Andorra. For purposes of prestige, however, all 
this is waste of time, as is indeed nearly the whole of Europe. 
Something might be made of having been to Zagreb, Skopje 
or Santorin, but the prestige value of these places is scarcely 
worth the effort. The modern traveler can impress only by 
casual reference to Faizabad, Kaohsiung and Banjarmasin. 
Chatter about Cagliari is futile, as if one were to boast of 
having been to Interlaken. Nowadays one must go further 
afield. 

Before consulting the atlas, however, you should decide 
ona policy. The alternatives before you are, broadly, three. 
You can visit some territory thought to he unexplored. You 
can learn some language known to scarcely anyone else. 
You can, finally, visit some scene of minor conflict and 
return as a military expert. The main result of your travels 
in any case will be a book and it is well for you to decide 
in advance what the book is to be about. Even the most 
cursory visit to a bookshop will point to the conclusion that 
the market is already, in some directions, overstocked. 
Nothing is now to be gained from a knowledge of the 
linyutang dialect, nor from joining the Foreign Legion, nor 
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again from crossing the Pacific on a balsa raft. Opportuni- 
ties still exist, however, for the traveler who has properly 
defined what he is trying to do. 

Let us suppose, in the first instance, that you have decided 
to gain prestige as an explorer. Your first problem is the 
very one which the inexperienced explorer might leave to the 
last. You have to decide on a dust-jacket for the book you 
mean to write. Exploration dust-jackets are of two kinds; 
those with bare bosoms and those without. They are de- 
signed for different markets, the second type of jacket some- 
times taking the form of a map or the silhouette of a moun- 
tain range. On an average the first type is better business, 
but selection of such a cover will narrow down the field of 
choice as among places waiting to he explored. As against 
that, the expedition need not reach unexplored country by 
the shortest route. For purposes of illustration it is possible 
to make a detour via Bali even when New Guinea is the 
place to be explored. Some further advantage may be gained 
by assembling the expedition at some place supposed to be 
romantic: Saigon, Valparaiso, Kuching or Macao. This 
allows you to throw in a preliminary chapter or two about 
opium dens and the white-slave traffic. There is no need to 
plan the return journey in such detail. The object of the last 
chapters will be more to explain, and vastly exaggerate, the 
value of your discoveries; hinting incidentally (without 
stating) that the area explored is probably crammed to 
bursting point with tungsten, columbite, uranium and oil. 

These preliminaries settled, the next thing is to define the 
territory you mean to explore. In making this choice, the 
commonest mistake is to allow the character of the country 
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to influence what you mean to write. The better policy is to 
write the story in outline and then find a tract of scenery 
which will do as background. Basically, your need is for a 
photogenic sort of river, with rapids, waterfalls and at least 
one crocodile. Some distant mountains are an advantage and 
a native village for the foreground. Make an early decision 
as to whether there should or should not be tigers. As you 
are not a big-game hunter, you can well do without them. If, 
however, you think one essential, a possible plan is to take 
one with you, stuffed, in a crate. Another and cheaper 
method is to photograph some tigers at the zoo and super- 
impose these on the negatives of a photograph taken locally. 
Some explorers compromise by taking a stuffed tiger’s paw 
with them for making tracks in the mud. This is a perfectly 
sound plan, for only a trained zoologist would notice that 
your photographed tracks are all made with the near hind 
paw; and no zoologist will read your sort of book. 

The region you are to traverse should include at least one 
crag or outcrop, with an exposed rock face, flat, at its foot. 
This is for the rock-climbing sequence during which you 
will pose, lying prone on the flat rock, while the photog- 
rapher takes his picture from the top of the crag with his 
camera trained almost vertically downward. Remember to 
grip the projections and whiten your knuckles with chalk. 
Note, too, that mutual understanding between you and the 
photographer must be good; this is best insured by taking 
some photographs of him in a situation of comparable peril. 

In writing a travel book about exploration, the thing to 
avoid is monotony. The only remedy for this is to give your 
story a climax. In a tale of mountaineering the climax is 
inherent. It comes naturally with the conquest of Mount 
Wothavyu, the cairn built, the flag set up, the Sherpas buried 
and the peak evacuated. This happens two-thirds through 
the book, leaving the last chapters for a somewhat partisan 
assessment of what the achievement means. At least one 
chapter will explain why the previous expedition failed 
through having the wrong climbers, the wrong equipment, 
the wrong maps and the wrong food—apart altogether from 
their error in approaching from the wrong direction at the 
wrong time of year. But mountains should play only a sup- 
porting role in a book of exploration. Climbing feats should 
not, therefore, be emphasized. It is best to throw in’ an 
oblique reference, a faked camera study and a modest 
disclaimer, passing on quickly to something else. So the 
climax of your book will not be on a virgin summit, nor 
even down an unexpected crevasse. It must be something 
more consistent with the general theme. 

What is the crisis to be? The sudden eruption of a sup- 
posedly extinct volcano would be appropriate, but is diffi- 
cult to arrange or even foresee. Setting aside such eccentrici- 
ties of nature, the contents of chapter nine will have to center 
on one of three things: The canoe can capsize as you shoot 
the rapids. There can be a raid by a hostile tribe. Or the 
native village can catch fire and be totally destroyed. What- 
ever the precise nature of the crisis, it is essential that you 
Look Death in the Eyes, the worst dangers being averted by 
your own presence of mind, knowledge and pluck. 

On the whole, the canoe episode seems the least satis- 
factory. 
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The canoe upsetting meant that all our supplies had been 
lost, with no stores nearer than Madlyrash, our last link with 
civilization. The journey back would take at least sixteen 
days by the river and longer by the other route. The mon- 
soon, remember, would break in three weeks’ time... 1 
decided to push on. 


The technique lies in introducing the row of dots at the 
right point. But the result is apt to lack drama. Of the 
various climaxes, the Fire in the Long House is probably the 
best. It has served many an author when at a loss how to 
finish the story, and will serve many yet. It lacks any touch 
of originality, but it is dramatic, final and neat. It lends 
itself to vivid description. It disposes of unwanted charac- 
ters—including The Chief's Daughter (if there has to be 
one). It can wipe out the whole community if you like, 
making your anthropological notes impossible to refute. It 
allows you to rescue someone—the faithful teacher, perhaps, 
who has never left your side in times of danger—and it 
rounds off the narrative in such a way as to explain why 
your exploring days are over: 


As I looked back from the ridge toward where the last 
wisps of smoke were still visible among the treetops, 1 knew 
that I should never return. Why should 1? It would not be 
the same. The happy community I had known would no 
longer exist. As for Hocusp Oachus, the Medicine Man, I 
should never know now the truth of the legend. Could he 
really raise people from the dead? Who can say? He cer- 
tainly could not raise himself. But that he had exceptional 
gifts, 1 am fully convinced. Whatever his secrets may have 
been, they died with him. While I am no believer in the 
occult, | must admit that things I have seen allow of no 
ordinary explanation. There let the matter rest. Turning 
northward again, I began the long descent . . . etc., etc. 

So much for the book of exploration. If you seek, rather, 
to gain reputation as a linguist, it is best to plan the book 
round a central and predictable event. Ideal for this purpose 
is the coronation of some hitherto unpublicized king, which 
will bring together a variety of peoples. Attend as a reporter 
for some obscure journal and full journalistic privileges will 
be yours; this usually means sharing a bedroom with at 
least three other reporters, two from Patagonia and one from 
Taiwan. It is in the account of your journey to the capital 
that your knowledge of obscure languages and customs will 
become apparent. 


One of the strangest characters in the vicinity was Sheerin 
Venshyan, the peddler from Mekbeeliv. I saw at once from 
the style of his turban that he came from the other side of 
the hills. | addressed him accordingly in what I hoped would 
be the right dialect. 

“Wudyanho?” I began, but he merely shook his head. 

“Comongsaarva?” I tried again, with a similar result. 

But then he solved the problem for me by muttering the 
idiom. 

“Hoosyersen?” 

I knew then that he came, at least originally, from the 
north. After that we became friends and he told me some- 
thing of his life story. His accent was atrocious and I had 
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some little difficulty at first in understanding his use of the 
expression “hootsmonawawiye.” I realized, however .. . etc. 
There is no need, incidentally, to restrict yourself to one 
language. A wide knowledge of many tongues can be sug- 
gested, and this is best done by a series of modest dis- 
claimers. 
“The fact is, I know very little Serbo-Croatian. . . .” 


“| can understand Arabic, but speak only enough for 
purposes of travel. The Sheik made it clear, however, that 
he belonged to one of the stricter sects . . . etc.” 


“Any smattering I may have of Urdu was severely tested 
that day.” 


The technique is to follow up a frank confession of ignor- 
ance by a scene from which your conversational fluency can 
be readily inferred. Your subsequent candor will then be 
disbelieved. Remember, though, to record your difficulty in 
rendering the exact meaning of the phrases used. “This 
prayer.” you will remark, “means literally, ‘Hail, precious 
stone in the brightly petaled flower’-—but the expression 
(with its finer shades of meaning) is not really translatable.” 


That will be enough in itself to establish your reputation as 
an Orientalist. Leave it at that and pass on quickly to com- 
ment on the cut-glass chandeliers which the Nepalese import 
from the West and upon which they base their notions of 
social prestige. Always bear your scholarship lightly, as a 
foible of which you are half-ashamed. 

If you are haunted, as some writers are, by the fear that 
you will someday meet someone who has really mastered the 
language you have professed to know, you may well prefer 
to write your book on a military theme. The military ap- 
proach can be attempted at two levels, the elementary and 
the advanced... . 

Military writing at the advanced level was the invention 
of the late Mr. Hilaire Belloc, whose firsthand knowledge 
was that of a peacetime conscript in the French artillery. 
This made him an expert on strategy, which he still remained 
even after two World Wars had added something to our 
experience of warfare and little, in recent years, to our 
veneration for France. It is unlikely that any of us will 
rival Belloc as a master of English prose, but he can be 
readily imitated as a strategist. 


The problem was essentially one of supply. With his rail- 
head at Pnom Penn and the road under shellfire beyond 
Kompong Thom, General Ventre-a-Terre had to move his 
infantry in at least brigade strength up to the line of the Lam 
Nam. Unless this were done in six days the post at Cheon 
Ksan would fall. Now, the distance from Pnom Penn to the 
Lam Nam is 218 kilometers by the main road. With his ad- 
vance troops already at Ph Rovieng it was arithmetically just 
possible—but only just—for the relief column to arrive in 
time. The movement began on March 14th and was unop- 


posed until the evening of the 17th, when, at Tamesch .. . 
etc. 


In making your decision as between one campaign and 
another, supposing you to have several to choose from, you 
must be guided by the character of the book you mean to 
write. If you are to attempt something at the advanced level, 
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you must find some campaign with a tangible enemy; one 
in a position to fire back. There might seem to be an unde- 
sirable element of danger in this, but you must remember 
that the grand strategist has no occasion to come within 
range or even earshot of the enemy guns. All he needs is a 
map, an almanac, a Baedeker, a Bradshaw, a pair of dividers 
and a bottle of cognac. It must, however, be admitted that 
wars fought on this scale—large enough to involve strategy 
but not so large as to cause real inconvenience—are infre- 
quent. The possibilities are that you will be forced to take 
your warfare at the lower level whether you like it or not. 


War of this latter kind is frankly less attractive. Even if 
the other side is in no position to shoot at you, there will be 
no avoiding a measure of discomfort. You must be far 
enough forward to collect ygur descriptive material, whether 
it be desert or jungle. cif the background, however, the 
rest is simple. You havé only to listen to all the current 
stories and retell them in an improved form with yourself as 
the chief character. Here, as in the other possible travel 
books, the best plan is to rough out the story in advance. 
The climax will be the ambush in which the enemy chief 
dies, riddled with bullets but defiant to the end. You will 
be there as a war correspondent but the reader will be led 
to suspect that you were leading the patrol in all but name. 


“No, Mr. Newcome,” you will be thought to have said, “you 
should head more to the southeast, and meet the track here, 
just below the spot height 237. I think you should have a 
target at about 1,500 hours; perhaps I should say at 1,445 
hours; at 250 yards range. But don’t open fire until the 
third man comes into view.” This is not what you will print, 
but it will be obvious from the modest way in which you 
insist on the subaltern being given all the credit. 


In theory it might seem possible to combine all the travel- 
book techniques in a single volume. The author might in 
this way shine successively as explorer, linguist and tactician. 
The dust cover would have Bali maidens on the front, a 
Sanskrit text on the spine and the lost patrol on the back. 
This sort of thing has been tried, but without much success. 
It repels as many as it attracts. Apart from that, it would 
give you the wrong sort of reputation. You must not be 
thought to be seeking the limelight. It is better far to be 
noted for your extreme reluctance ever to discuss your past 
adventures. The maximum prestige is gained by one adept 
in reticence. “Do I speak Swahili?” you will murmur. “Good 
heavens, no! I have forgotten anything I ever knew. The 
language I should like to know well is Spanish—perhaps I 
should say, Castilian. I expect you know that language, 
sir?” Or else someone introduces you as “the explorer.” 
“Don’t listen to him!” you implore. “You might think I had 
been to the Antarctic! Have you read Dogsleigh’s book on 
the South Pole? There is real exploration for you!” Or, 
finally, some hostess begs you to tell her friends about your 
adventures. “But, my dear, I have never seen a shot fired. 
All that stuff I wrote is just too incredibly bogus.” For 


once in a way you will be telling the truth. Rest assured, 
however, that no one will believe a word of it. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


February in Washington 

was made memorable on 
many counts: A strike of the food chain stores changed 
buying habits for almost a week, and the first snow storm 
of the year lent a crippling blow to transportation for a day 
or two. Then there were days of special memories: Wash- 
ington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays, the 100th anniversary of 
Gustav Mahler and the 150th anniversary of Chopin, the 
day of Saint Valentine, and the Leap Day. 


At the time of writing we can give no statements on the 
effects of the latter, but Saint Valentine was roundly cele- 
brated in party and poetry. Had it not long ago been estab- 
lished that the JOURNAL does not print poetry and doggerel 
we would like to quote as charming a rondeau as rarely 
we've met which was sent in to us by one of our artists 
(also a Cultural Attaché). Particularly we would quote his 
first and last stanzas: 

This day of love we celebrate 
No matter if it be our fate 
To suffer constant banishment 


From all our friends. We'll be content 
If we can love commemorate; 


Take note that though this very date 
Is when we seem to celebrate 
Particularly love’s event, 

We choose to make it permanent 

And not to make discriminate 

This day of love. 


It has all the overtones of the troubadours of Provence 
and a warmth quite unlike the snow which all of Washing- 
ton woke to on Valentine’s day. The first storm of the year 
had swirled and blown its way into town the evening before 
and Sunday morning the streets were uncluttered by cars. 
At dusk the Breugel quality (as in Lynn Millar’s photo on 
page 38) of the landscape was most vivid, as dark figures 
scurried hastily down white and emptied streets. At Old 
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State, which idle talk has several times torn down, the 
starlings whirled and careened, content to be near its 
baroque ferocity. What is there that makes starlings flock 
to and appreciate one part of town and one type of archi- 
tecture more than another—is it just other starlings? We 
used to wonder about this when the starlings swept into 
Whitehall at evening in London, coming up from the country. 


February at the JOURNAL’s offices had its own unsettling 
rumors, too: rumors of moving. Hokusai during his lifetime 
inhabited more than four score and ten houses rather than 
pay rent or clean up a place, but this wasn’t really the case 
with us. We had become fond of having the sun stream in 
the window, winter and summer, over the roof tops of the 
American University buildings. Our third floor situation 
with no elevator meant that the merely casual visitor was 
discouraged, and deadlines could be maintained. Speaking 
of deadlines, if we’re late this month it’s only that we, like 
you, have been waiting for the Promotion List. 


But—there was a reason for moving, and a good one. The 
American Foreign Service Protective Association has been 
steadily growing, and now it needs the entire building for 
its own operations. So the JOURNAL and the staff of the 
American Foreign Service Association are suddenly search- 
ing for new quarters. 


Diplomat 


In Washington book titles rise and fall on impulses quite 
different from those elsewhere in the country: In what 
other city would a non-fiction book called “Diplomat” be 
high on the best-seller lists for months at a time. 

Despite what suspicions one may have of such lists, or 
their validity, when Charles Thayer’s “Diplomat” placed 
high on the list for weeks on end, and our local book store 
said it’s the great seller since “Doctor Zhivago” one cannot 
but pay attention to such straws in the wind. 

So we wanted to see what it had to say, if anything, about 
the JouRNAL. (Just as when one wants to discover the worth 
of a new cookbook one studies a recipe with which he is 
already thoroughly familiar and somewhat of an expert.) 


What we found might not help us in any report on effec- 
tiveness but with Barnum-like consistency we reprint it: 

... Frequently today young Foreign Service officers, hav- 
ing just completed their probationary service, succumb to 
an irresistible impulse to submit guides for even younger 
diplomats to the editors of the FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL. 
These recall the comment of General Marshall to a junior 
general of MacArthur’s staff during the war. The young 
general had come to Washington to explain and defend 
MacArthur's strategic proposals for the war in the Pacific 
and on finishing his exposition remarked, “I will stake my 
military reputation on the soundness of these plans.” Gen- 
eral Marshall leaned across the table. “General,” he asked 
acidly, “just what is your military reputation?” 

... Ina recent complaint printed in the FoREIGN SERVICE 
JOURNAL a communications clerk bitterly described some of 
his duties: copying cables, logging or numbering each, dis- 
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tributing incoming messages by hand to officers who were 
not in their offices, indexing and binding the cables in the 
telegraph book, and finally the tedious business of para- 
phrasing. How carefully the last operation must be done 
was illustrated by Chancellor Bismarck who by deliberately 
mis-paraphrasing the famous Ems dispatch set off the 
Franco-German War. 
* % 


The article referred to by Mr. Thayer was “What Does a 
Communications Clerk Do?” in the October 1958 issue, and 
we were glad to note in a recent promotions list that its 


author, Billy K. Walker, had been promoted. 


TV and “Secret” Negotiations 


Some of our readers will remember that there was a plan 
afoot a year or two ago to televise a series on the Foreign 
Service, based on incidents drawn from the lives and ex- 
periences of Foreign Service personnel. The original im- 
petus, if we remember, had been furnished by Jack Grover, 
diplomatic courier, who had been in touch previously with 
Theodore Granik. 

At the time CBS became much interested in the project 
and a man came down to Washington to do some initial 
research. What he turned up for the network didn’t seem 
to add up to an interesting program. Then CBS’s affiliate, 
hoping to market it elsewhere had further research done on 
the project. Many FSO’s sent in scripts to the Radio-TV 
division of the Department but in the end these too died on 
the vine. Unfairly we felt. The dramatic material is there, 
waiting only for good writing and editing, and a producer 
with discrimination and imagination. 

This project was not lightly vetoed, however. It reached 
the stage of being shown to possible sponsors. But it didn’t 
sell. Some people said that a TV series on the Foreign 
Service, unless thrown quite out of focus and sensationalized, 
could never be sufficiently popular and would never attract 
a sponsor. So we were more than happy recently to hear the 
interesting discussion on CBS’s “Small World” with Ed 
Murrow, Sir Harold Nicolson, Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce and 
Charles E. Bohlen discussing the art and practice of diplom- 


acy. Here was a program that millions of TV listeners were 
tuning in on by preference, and it was sponsored, happily 
sponsored. 

To give an idea of the way the conversation ran, in case 
you were sun-tanning in Djakarta that Sunday afternoon 
we would like to quote some of the remarks verbatim: — 
Murrow: | suggest that we talk not about current events and 
foreign policy, but rather about the art and practice of diplo- 
macy. What are the qualifications for a successful diplomat? 
Sir Harold? 


Nicolson: Well, I should say the main qualification is reliabil- 


ity. I’ve always contended, and I’m sure that both Bohlen and 
Mrs. Luce will agree with me, that the art of diplomacy is very 
like the art of banking. It’s the art of creating confidence, 
amassing credit. The idea that there’s such a thing as clever 
diplomacy is all wrong. There isn’t such a thing. It always 
leaves behind it feelings of indignation or shame or humiliation 
or sort of suspicion, that the other chap has done you down— 
that’s bad diplomacy. . . : 

Murrow: Well, isn’t patience necessary, too? 
Nicolson: [| think, in diplomacy, it’s essential. . . 

If you can’t inspire confidence, if they don’t believe what you 
say, if your own government doesn’t trust you, you might as 
well not be in the profession at all. That is number one. 
Patience is an equal virtue, because most of these negotiations 
take time, and if you’re impatient, you'll either be led to mak- 
ing agreements which you will regret, and your government will 
regret, and possibly history will condemn you for, or you will 
spoil the chance of agreement by impatience, and an unthought- 
through remark or observation. . . 

Bohlen: — | would agree with that also. Modesty is very rare 
in any walk of life, but is essential in diplomacy. The desire to 
score a personal success or to pull a quick and cheap triumph 
is perhaps one of the most dangerous temptations in this busi- 
ness. . . 

Nicolson: | agree with every word he [Calliéres| says, every 
word, except mayhaps the passages about spying. . . I don't 


think Machiavelli got anything right at all. . . After all, the 

function of a diplomatist is to create a double confidence not a 

single one, a double. He’s got to have the confidence of his 
(Continued on pige 48) 


USIA’s Director George V. Allen by Robert Sivard 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


Parking in State 


N SOMETHING of a spirit of Local Reform, we invite 
attention this month to a special Foggy Bottom 
problem—that of the Parking Permit. 


Because the demand far exceeds the supply, it 
would seem that there is a particular responsibility 
for assuring reasonable allotment and use of permits. 
The accepted criterion for parking privilege, as for 
most business-value perquisites, is rank; with due re- 
gard, of course, for the needs of the physically handi- 
capped and those with special transportation prob- 
lems. We could be wrong, but the daily evidence of 
one’s own eyes suggests that the logic of the present 
parking situation is open to strong question. There 
are drivers of taxicabs, for example, secure in the 
display of a permit; and Girls Friday, perhaps with 
access to their bosses’ documentation, but without re- 
gard to the initial basis of its issuance; plus em- 
ployees of quite modest rank and function, although 
their knowledge of the administrative alchemy which 
secured them a permit should in itself be a recom- 
mendation for promotion. All these are somehow 
preferred to certain individuals who consider them- 
selves to have substantial responsibilities and trans- 
portation needs yet cannot quite meet, at least in 
some Departmental areas, a test of rank which is 


conspicuous by its flexibility of application in other 
instances. This may be vehicular democracy in ac- 
tion, but it does not strike one as reflecting effective 
and equitable administration. Perhaps it could all be 
explained, if there were more precise information and 
a disposition to reveal it. But years of decentraliza- 
tion in the handling of permits have taken their toll. 
Somehow and somewhere, between policy and prac- 
tice, there appears to have been a loss of administra- 
tive control in this area of susbtantial morale content 
—a case of under-administration, oddly enough, in 
this otherwise Parkinsonian age. What with organiza- 
tional changes, physical moves, and informal transfer 
of permits, the present parking scene at New State is 
a confused one. We sympathize with those who have 
to cope with this problem, but visual evidence of in- 
consistencies in the availability of permits, whatever 
may be the explanation, does not serve the cause of 
morale. 


The JouRNAL suggests that the Department has a 
unique opportunity to reexamine and reconstitute the 
entire parking system as part of the administrative 
changes involved in occupancy of the new building 
extension. Perhaps the matter is already under study. 
We hope so. 


A View of American Elections 


It is exceedingly difficult to speak of the great American Republic without doing 
its citizens unintenticnal injustice. Its rulers, its leaders, its spokesmen, are so directly 
elected and so frequently re-elected by the people; they derive their authority so immedi- 
ately from the great mass of the population . . . they are so swayed by its passions and 


so susceptible to its changes of opinion . 


. . that we seem peculiarly entitled in their 


case to hold the nation responsible for the proceedings of its Government, the acts 
of its officials, and the language of its diplomatists. . . . Now, we have no doubt that 
men of gentlemanly feeling, of deep sense of decorum, of a clear perception of what 
is due to others, abound in America as well as here, The difference between us, and 
the misfortune of our cousins, are these—that such men do not at the other side of 
the Atlantic either elect the Government, or give the tone to the nation, or guide the 
language of the Press. It is not that they do not exist, but that they do not rule. With 
us, the educated and upper classes have the power in their own hands. ... In the 
United States, it is the mass who govern; it is they who elect the Government and whom 
the Government must serve; in fine, it is they who have to be acted down to and written 
down to. This is a grievous evil, a great embarrassment, and a sad discredit; but it must 
not blind us to the fact of a better and nobler order of citizens remaining overpowered 
indeed but neither silent nor inactive, in the background; it must not prevent us from 
refusing, as often as we are permitted, to judge the nation by its official organs. In all 
likelihood, if the paramount power in England ever fell into the hands of the working 
classes, and the less cultivated of the trading classes, and the least scrupulous of legal 
and political adventurers, who now only share it... we might have nearly as much 
violence, folly, and discourtesy to blush for and to blame.—From the Economist, Lon- 


don, September 9, 1854. 
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1890 FOR SEVENTY YEARS 1960 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


An to the 
Foreign journal 


Won't you join us in our 70th 
Anniversary Celebration Wednes- 
day, March 16, at our Principal 
Depository? We are planning a very 
interesting and pleasant afternoon 
from 4 to 6 p.m. Just telephone 
our office, District 7-4040 for 


reservations. 


Security Storage Gompanp 
of Washington 


Established 1890 as the Safe Deposit and Storage Department 
American Security and Trust Company 


General Office and Principal Depository 
1140 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 


Suburban Depository: 
5140 River Road, Bethesda, Md. 


Telephone: All Locations 
District 7-4040 


Cable Address: 
STORAGE 


C. A. Aspinwall, Chairman Philip Larner Gore, President 


Savings Grow Fast... 


at American Security 


When you save systematically at 
American Security ... you can actually 
see your savings grow. The dollars you 
regularly place in an American Security 
Savings Account earn generous interest 
and this interest, credited to your account, 
earns interest too. 


Interest is computed on the low 
monthly balance and paid semi-annually. 


Save by regular allotment to your 
American Security Savings Account. 
Deposits promptly acknowledged. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Robert C. Baker, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


“Washington’s Popular Banking Institution” 
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March 1960 
the third month of the 
“golden” 1960's! 


Have you reviewed your financial plans yet? 
Are you ready to take advantage of the expected 
economic growth of your country over the next 
‘sit tight” and do 


ten years? Or do you want to 
nothing? 


But you may be far away from the sources ol 
information which would enable you to make 
quick investment decisions. So why not invest 
in a cross-section of American industry, through 
some old established mutual fund right now? 
Take advantage of professional management and 
diversification. 


Let us help you with your problems. Write, 
phone or call in person. We are always glad to 
be of service to our friends. 


TO: Service Investment Corporation FSJ-3-60 
927 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


| am interested in a Mutual Fund investment program stress- 
ing within the limits of the market risk: 


Possible growth of capital—future income 

( _) Conservative income and possible long-term growth 
| intend: To make a one-time investment of about $ 

( _) To start an investment program of $ 


monthly, quarterly, for a period of Years. 


| understand that these programs are flexible and can be 
suspended or discontinued without penalty. (This information 
is for guidance only and does not assure achievement of 
objective.) 


NAME 
(Please Print) 


ADDRESS 


SERVICE INVESTMENT 


Corporation 


927 15th Street, N.W. Telephone: NA 8-6770 
Washington 5, D. C. Cable: SERVISCO 


From “The Hokusai Sketchbooks” by James A. Michener 


“A FAMOUS ARTIST—HONEST AND TRUE” 


<4 T THE age of six,” said the Japanese artist Hokusai, 

“T had a fancy for reproducing form; for fifty years 
I made many book illustrations, but even at seventy I had 
little skill. Only when I reached the age of seventy-three 
did I begin to understand how rightly to represent animals, 
birds, insects, fish, plants. At ninety I shall be better; at a 
hundred I shall be sublime; at one hundred and ten I shall 
give life to every line, to every dot.” 

The name Hokusai means little to some Westerners. The 
fact is, however, that this Japanese artist, who lived from 
1760 to 1849, is worthy of rank with such immortals as 
Michelangelo and Rembrandt. 

Hokusai lived a very long life in poverty and was haunted 
by creditors. Not that he had been unsuccessful as an 
artist; far from it. His works were always in demand but 
he just was not a businessman. He lived for painting and 
all other considerations were bothersome to him. Like Vin- 
cent Van Gogh he was mad with painting. Even the name, 
Hokusai, means in Japanese: “Old Man Mad About Draw- 
ing.” 

Hokusai had an idiosyncrasy: he constantly changed his 
style of painting, and whenever he did so, he would change 
his name as well. Before he had taken the name Hokusai 
at the age of forty-six, he had changed his name more than 
fifty different times! 

During his long life he is believed to have lived in ninety- 
three different houses. On occasion he would move as many 
as three times in a single day. Once he had to abandon his 
profession and work as a vendor of calendars and pepper. 
But even while he sold his wares in the streets he made 
countless sketches of the people and things he saw. 

He visited Nagasaki in the course of his travels and be- 
came fascinated with the methods used by the European 
artists, whose works had been brought in by the Dutch 
merchants who were allowed to trade in Nagasaki. These 
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Selections from the Manga; from * The Hokusai Sketchbooks,” 
by James A. Michener (Tuttle). 


by Tuomas ANDREW SYNNOTT | 


Dutch merchants appreciated Hokusai’s works and every 
year took hundreds back to Europe with them. In this way 
Hokusai became known in the West. At length, however, 
Japanese officials put a stop to this lucrative practice, fear- 
ing that the secrets of Japan would become known to the 
foreigners. 

Whether he sold his paintings or not seemed of little con- 
cern to Hokusai. When customers came to Visit the artist 
they would invariably find him busy painting, oblivious of 
all else. Without stopping his work he would tell them to 
take the painting they liked and to pay him what they 
thought it was worth. Then they would be told to put the 
money on the shelf above his head. In the same manner. 
when one of his creditors would appear, without looking 
up, Hokusai would reach out and grab any painting that 
might be handy and thrust it at the creditor. 

Because he had broken the rules of tradition that had 
been laid down for the Oriental artist portraying poetic. 
literary and religious subjects he was and is, even today, in 
Japan considered somewhat inferior as an artist. 


His fame brought him eventually to the attention of the 


all-powerful Shogun, Tokugara Iyenari, who ordered Hoku- 
sai to paint for him. Taking a sheet of paper the artist 
covered it with indigo paint, then, putting paint on the 
claws of a hen, he allowed the hen to run wild over the 
paper. The result was an effect of crimson leaves floating 
on a stream. The Shogun was delighted. As a result of 
the fame he received after painting for the Shogun, Hoku- 
sai received many commissions and many pupils came to 
study under him. 

But the poor of Japan were his real patrons. He himself 
had always identified himself with the poor in his country. 
(Continued ) 


Thomas Andrew Synnott is a free lance writer who has a spe- 
cial interest in art subjects. 
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Continuous Coverage Including 
Transportation To and From 
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Descriptive Brochure Including Rates 


Available At All Foreign Service Posts Or At 


MarsH & MCLENNAN 
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FOR A HOME IN MARYLAND 


To Buy or Sell a Home 
Write or Call 


PHILIP F. CHERP 


American Foreign Service Officer, Retired 


Associated With 


HILDEBRAND COMPANY, REALTORS 


8714 GEORGIA AVE., 
SILVER SPRING, MD. 
JUniper 9-8880 


Member: Montgomery County Board of Realtors and Multiple Listing System 


PERFECT 
APARTMENTS 


and services for the discriminating, 100% air-conditioned, taste- 
fully furnished including linen & kitchen untensils, secretarial 
service, sun deck, storage. Children welcome. TV, maid service, 
extra beds, garage available. You pay reasonable rent (not 
daily rate). 

THE HILLTOP HOUSE 


corner I5th St. & 1475 Euclid St. N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Short way to State Department, USIA & USOM. Quiet Embassy 
section at Meridian Park, opposite Dutch Embassy, excellent 
transportation. Reservation HUdson 3-5549, 


WASHINGTON’S |, 
D. C. CENTER 


UNITED SERVICES OFFICERS’ INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4, England 
Telephone: Mansion House 4600. Cables: Adsuranbro, Cannon, London 


INSURANCE BROKERS to the UNITED STATES FOREIGN SERVICE 
World Wide All Risks | SINCE 1923 | 


Policy. No restriction as 
to residence or mode of 
travel. 
PREMIUM $1.25% per 
annum. No Deductible 
clauses. 
Covering clothing, per- 
sonal and household ef- 
fects and valuables, etc. 
Claims settled in dollars 
If you have not already availed yourself of the Association's 
services, please write U.S.O.1.A. at the above address. 


Automobile Insurance is 
arranged in most coun- 
tries of the world in 
conformity with local 
legislation. Cars cov- 
ered in transit by sea or 
rail. 


R Wikliam Miller, fr. 


Life Member 
Million Dollar Round Table 
Advising the Foreign Service 
on Life Insurance 
and Estate Planning since 
1951 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
820 SHOREHAM BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STerling 3-0624 JAckson 2-9509 


A Famous Artist 


by Thomas Andrew Synnout 


and a sign outside of his home proudly proclaimed: “HACcHI- 
YEMON, Peasant.” 

As an artist he was a realist, and this quality endeared 
him to the people of the lower classes in Japan. Among the 
works that won him his greatest fame were inexpensive 
prints made from woodblocks, and Hokusai was delighted 
that reproductions of his works could be made and sold 
cheaply so that even the poorest people could afford to 
have his works in their homes. The rich, of course, could 
afford original works of art by painters who worked in the 
ancient classical tradition, disdaining to paint subjects that 
would appeal to people of the lower classes. The fidelity of 
the wood-engravers who reproduced Hokusai’s works is 
extraordinary. 

In 1812 he published his famous “Manga,” which 
brought him the greatest fame he had received in his own 
country. In the “Manga,” Hokusi portrayed the countless 
things of his time that had attracted his attention. There 
are pictures of men and women engaged in their daily work; 
nothing escaped his pen, whether plants, beasts, landscapes, 
birds, fishes, insects, priests or legendary heroes. Hokusai 
was a caricaturist and the work abounds in caricatures, but 
all of his subjects are treated sympathetically. Some claim 
that even the birds and the animals he drew seem about to 
smile! 

His paintings of Mount Fuji once seen can never be for- 
gotten—from his paintings of this peerless mountain in all 
of its many moods one can see he was in love with it. His 
“Fuji in Lightning,” and “The Great Wave,” are beyond 
compare. 

When we realize the manner in which Hokusai worked— 
a manner far different from that of Western artists, we 
begin to have some idea of the enormous amount of work 
this man must have produced during his years of intense 
production. 

Where a Western artist may spend months and even years 
on a single painting, this is not true of the Japanese or Chi- 
nese artist. The latter, once he has made up his mind and 
begun his painting, must work deftly and rapidly on the 
sbonibean paper until the painting is finished. Working in 
such a manner, we can imagine what Hokusai’s output must 
have been, this inspired man, working from early youth 
until an advanced old age at a frantic rate. 

In 1839, when he was severiy-nine, his house burned 
down. In the house at the time was much of the work repre- 
senting a lifetime of painting. Rather than being crushed by 
such a loss, Hokusai borrowed some money, rented another 
house, and with the enthusiasm of a youth began again. 

At the age of eighty-nine, as he lay dying, Hokusai ex- 
claimed: “If God had lent me but five years more, I should 
have become a great painter.” 

He died on May 10, 1838. In the Honjo Quarter of Yedo 
his tombstone can still be seen in the monastery. As he 
would have wished, this great artist is buried among the 
humble artisans and tradespeople with whom he chose to 
spend his life. On his tombstone is a simple epitaph: 

“Here lies Hokusai, a famous artist—honest and true.” 


TRAVEL NOTE 


. With jet clipper service, travel is getting so fast 
these days that soon Foreign Service personnel will have 
to be careful not to work double time on the same day— 
in each of two posts. (Rome Embassy News Bulletin) 
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NMiokes the first impression last! 
Since first impressions are so important with new friends, you will be wise 
to serve them Old Grand-Dad. This finest of all bourbons marks you as a 
host of good taste, judgment, and generosity — most important steps on the G RAN D 


road to lasting friendships. DAD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY - 100 PROOF - BOTTLED IN BOND - THE OLD GRAND-DAD 
DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY + DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Egypt in Transition 


Reviewed by CHARLEs C. ADAMS 


am DIRECT and specific quality of the Lacoutures’ his- 
tory of modern Egypt (originally published in Paris), 
“Egypt in Transition,” together with its evident excellence 
of research, will commend it to the Foreign Service reader 
who wants a comprehensive grasp of the economic, political, 
social and other factors contributing to the Egyptian revolu- 
tion. In particular, the chapters on the “Free Officers” 
movement, Naguib’s fall, agrarian reform and the Aswan 
Dam problem, as well as the detailed account of the Suez 
Crisis, will furnish a dimension and point of view certain to 
augment the information available to most Americans on 
these topics. The estimate of prospects for Nasser’s Egypt. 
an amalgam of poverty, frustrated nationalism and enmity 
for the West, is not optimistic. The authors’ factual pres- 
entation clearly defines the enormous problems. Their ac- 
count of recent events indicates in an unobtrusive way that 
they were on the scene. Some of the judgments may “well be 
disputed, but the exposition is arresting and convincing. 


Mr. Durrell’s book—like the earlier ones in this tetralogy, 
“Justine” and “Balthazar” —is in fictional contrast. Passing 
over the opaqueness of Mr. Durrell’s explanation of how 
the books “interlap, interweave, in a purely spatial rela- 
tion,” a modest dissent is offered here to the assertion that 
either Alexandria or Egyptians are really portrayed in 
“Mountolive.” Whether or not the central situation—a one- 
man Coptic conspiracy to run arms to Palestine—warrants 
the elaborate stage-setting, the scenery and props seem to 
impede the story-line, as is common in novels written about 
either ancient or modern Egypt. There are exceptions to 
this rule. A recent, unpretentious yarn, “Ice-Cold in Alex,” 
by Christopher Landon, succeeded in conveying by infer- 
ence and low-key indirection a fine and pert’nent sense of 
that locate’s lush aridity. 

Noting that Mr. Durrell is a classical scholar and, without 
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doubt, very knowledgvable 
indeed about Egypt and its 
culture, one assumes that 
preoccupation with evok- 
ing mood leads him into 
an extravagance of style 
that describes a_ setting 
either greater or lesser 
than reality, peopled with 
characters larger or flatter 
than life. This fancied 
flaw is scarcely destruc- 
tive of the book’s obvious 
merits in thought, intri- 
cate design and_ style. 
Nevertheless, numerous 
readers acquainted with 
Alexandria may rezret 
that here even its simple 
sensual appeals — white 
houses in strong sun, the 
blue Mediterranean air, 
eucalyptus and jasmine—lose much of their poignancy since 
Mr. Durrell’s Egypt includes no bleaker sights or louder 
smells, no sores or eye-sores. 

EGYPT IN TRANSITION, by Jean and Simonne Lacouture. Cri- 
terion. 514 pp. $7.50. 

MOUNTOLIVE, by Lawrence Durrell. E. P. Dutton & Co.. Inc. 
318 pp. $3.95. 
The West In Crisis. By James P. Warburg. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y.: 192 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Henry C. Ramsey 


M rR. WARBURG and his views require no introduction to 
the Service. His books are many and he has lo~g held 
and ardently advocated policies (““disengagement” in Europe, 
for example) which are found unacceptable in high quarters. 
He has in provocative and sophisticated manner eloquently 
played the role of Devil’s Advocate to many of our most 
hallowed post-war policy concepts. This latest book of his 
is no exception to his general pattern and nonetheless valu- 
able for its not being an exception. One may continue to be 
inclined to question the authors’ insistence that Western 
restrictions on trade with the Sino-Soviet bloc harm us more 
than the Communists. Yet one can certainly agree with his 
plea for a coordinated Western approach to the problems of 
underdeveloped countries and one will be less inclined than 
formerly to doubt that the West will find it necessary to make 
internal adjustments to permit the financing of state-owned 
enterprises in an increasing number of underdeveloped coun- 
tries and even to move energetically toward the stabiliza- 
tion of world prices of primary products. But more impor- 
tant than Mr. Warburg’s specifics for foreign policy rever- 
sals is this book’s analysis of the internal, as opposed to 
the external, threats to the Western democracies. The thesis 
is developed “that since the days of Pericles more democratic 
governments have fallen of their own weakness than have 
been overthrown by foreign tyrants, kings, or dictators.” 

Mr. Warburg is primarily concerned in this treatise with 
how little we are doing, as he sees the situation, to master 
the enemies at work within our own way of life. 
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The Adams-Jefferson Letters 


Correspondence of Two Early Diplomats 


HAT DID they correspond about, 
W those two early diplomats, 
friends, lawyers, erstwhile colonial 
statesmen and revolutionists, the Min- 
ister to the Court of St. James, John 
Adams, and the Minister to the Court 
of Versailles, Thomas Jefferson? 

About a great many things indeed, 
for Adams and Jefferson were com- 
plete 18th century men. And Abigail 
Adams, herself no incomplete person- 
age, was party to the Adams family 
correspondence with the distinguished 
Mr. Jefferson so that the topics were 
the more varied. The letters of these 
Foreign Service families (in the em- 
ploy of the Congress under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation) ranged over 
matters having a familiar ring. 

They complained to one another 
about allowances. Observe Mrs. 
Adams, “Yet these missions abroad, 
circumscribed as they are in point of 
expenses, place the ministers of the 
United States in the lowest point of 
view of any envoy...” 

Security problems bothered them 
(the British opened their mail, Jeffer- 
son’s “cypher” was incomplete). 

They agreed on the utter mendacity 
of the press, particularly the British 


THE ADAMS-JEFFERSON LETTERS, 
edited by Lester J. Cappon. University 
of North Carolina Press. 2 volumes, 638 
pp., $12.50. 


Reviewed by H. TRezIse 


press which had abused Adams un- 
mercifully. 

Now and then they found occasion 
to comment on their fellow diplomats, 
sometimes unkindly. Jefferson once 
referred to the Portuguese Ambassa- 
dor to Versailles as that “torpid, un- 
informed machine.” 

They groaned together at New 
York’s failure to keep them informed 
(Congress sat in New York and its 
instructions were occasional and er- 
ratic). 

Their more serious interchanges 
were serious enough for anyone’s 
taste, for Jefferson and Adams were 
the only American diplomats abroad 
other than our Minister to Madrid 
and they represented a precariously 
situated “new” nation, heavily in 
debt, incredibly badly organized for 
the conduct of foreign affairs. The 
United States had a balance of pay- 
ments problem then, too, the Euro- 
peans were un- 
willing to cease 
discrimination 
against our prod- 
ucts, and the Bar- 
bary pirates were 
committing out- 
rages on our 
merchant ship- 
ping and going 
unpunished. Jef- 
ferson and Ad- 


“Monticello” 


. “Abigail Adams, herself no incomplete 
personage.” From “The Adams-Jefferson Letters.” 


ams had strong views on all these mat- 
ters, the reasoned views of vigorous 
nationalists and convinced federalists. 
In those trying days, indeed, none 
other than Jefferson could favor war 
with the Barbary states because. 
among several reasons, the Navy that 
would be needed “will arm the federal 
head with the safest of all the instru- 
ments of coercion over their delin- 
quent members.” 

They went home, these two, to 
great distinctions and highest office, 
to political feuding and eventual 
reconciliation and more wonderful 
letters, to a magnificently civilized 
old age, both to die on the fiftieth 
anniversary of that Independence 
they did so much to bring to pass. 
Has the world seen their like since? 


From “The Adams-Jefferson Letters” 


Aggression and World Order. A Critique of United 
Nations Theoriés of Aggression, by Julius Stone. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 226 
pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by BarBara B. BurRN 


~~ STONE is a distinguished publicist and teacher of 
international law. Challis Professor of International Law 
and Jurisprudence at the University of Sydney, he has been 
Visiting lecturer at Harvard, Columbia, and the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. 

After careful analysis of efforts by the League of Nations 
and the United Nations to define aggression and of the vari- 
ous theories of it, Stone points out the impossibility of devis- 


ing a definition which will be self-applying in a crisis (the 
reason for defining it), and yet will permit state freedom to 
use force justifiably e.g. it can be argued that Israel was 
not an “aggressor” in the Suez crisis. 

Stone questions the desirability of a definition, and holds 
that the General Assembly (the Security Council being 
paralyzed by the veto) should treat international violence as 
a “breach of the peace” without naming an aggressor, and 
should only pass judgment on the parties after having 
achieved a ceasefire. Success in this approach depends upon 
some minimal consensus on justice among states, and their 
taking positions on this basis rather than on grounds of 
national interest, log-rolling, and bloc voting. How this can 
be achieved is of course a key problem of our age. 
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Including some coverage of the President’s trip: 


1. New Delhi. Barbara and John Eisenhower enjoying an 
elephant ride during the Presidential visit to India. 


2. Tel Aviv. Ambassador Ogden R. Reid congratulates Cultural 
Affairs Officer Harold E, Howland upon his appointment as 
FSO. (L. to R.): Press Officer William Anthony, Mr. Howland, 
Ambassador Reid, and Public Affairs Officer Joseph Ravotto. 


3. Paris. President Eisenhower speaking to the American 
and Local employees of the Embassy and USRO during his 
recent visit to Paris. Among those present were (L. to R.): 
Ambassador Amory Houghton, Ambassador W. Randolph 
Burgess, Ambassador Philip Young, Cecil B. Lyon, Frederick E. 
Nolting, Jr., Mrs. Burgess, Joseph J. Wolf, and Henry J. 


Kellermann. 


4. New Delhi. President Eisenhower cutting the ribbon to 
open the American pavillion at the World Agriculture Fair. 
Watching him inaugurate the Amriki Mela are (L. to R.): 
Ellsworth Bunker, Ambassador to India; Henry Kearns, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs; Clar- 
ence L. Miller, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; Nathaniel 
Knowles, Deputy Director, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Department of Commerce and General Manager, United States 
Exhibit, World Agriculture Fair, New Delhi; Panjabrao S. 
Deshmukh, Minister of State for Agriculture, Government of 
India; Selim Karagulla, United States Exhibit Manager, De- 
partment of Commerce; Richard N. Viets, Deputy United 
States Exhibit Manager, Department of Commerce. 


5. Izmir. Representative Albert Thomas, a member of the 
Commerce and Armed Services Appropriations Committees, 
chatting with Patricia M. Byrne, Deputy Principal Officer, and 
Major General Edward W. Suarez, USAF, Commander, Sixth 
Allied Tactical Air Force, NATO. Miss Byrne is a former 
member of the Journal’s Editorial Board. 


6. Thessaloniki. The title of “Honorary Citizen of Thessa- 
loniki” was bestowed upon President Eisenhower during his 
recent visit to Greece. Receiving the award, which consisted of 
a citizenship scroll and a photo album of Byzantine monuments 
in Thessaloniki, for the President is Consul General Robert S. 
Folsom. (L. to R.): Municipal Councillors G. Skizas, A. Tsotas, 
and A. Kantartjis, Consul Charles W. McCaskill, Mayor I. 
Papaeliakis, Secretary-General K. Theorides, Consul General 
Folsom, Public Affairs Officer Philip W. Carroll, Municipal 
Councillors L. Koudroglou and D. Mylonas, FSL G. Yemenetjis, 
Municipal Councillor C. Kandiliaris, and Vice Consul William 
E. Rau. 


7. Karachi. President Eisenhower addressed more than 2,000 
members of the American community gathered on the lawn of 
the Embassy. Standing behind the President is Ambassador 
William M. Rountree. 
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Revolution and Revisionism in the U.S.S.R. 


B: in the field of Soviet affairs stream from the 
presses in constantly increasing number and diversity. 
A recent group of three had little in common other than 
their treatment of unusual aspects of the subject and the 
chronological coincidence with which they reached the 
reviewer. 

“Bitter Harvest” edited by Edmund Stillman (Frederick 
A. Praeger, New York) offers a particularly unconventional 
approach. It is a collection of “revisionist” fiction from 
behind the Iron Curtain. All of the thirty-four short pieces 
were written by residents of communist countries and most 
of them were published there. The fact that a majority of 
the items comes from the satellite nations of Eastern Europe, 
especially from Poland and Hungary, demonstrates that the 
dissident currents of revisionism run deepest there. But 
even Soviet authors are represented with pieces which show 
the seamy side of life in the U.S.S.R. and popular dissatis- 
faction with it. These give a far more accurate picture than 
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“ZAGORSK,” Photo by Lynn Millar 
BY Davin Henry 


the sugary falsities of “socialist realism.” The fact that such 
writing could be published illustrates the real loosening of 
literary controls during the transition period between the 
Stalin and Khrushchev regimes. 

Unfortunately, the publisher’s phrases “‘new literature of 
protest” and “damaging indictment of the communist state” 
give the false impression that these essays, poems and short 
stories reflect political opposition to the communist govern- 
ments of the authors’ countries. The mere fact that most of 
these items were published at all, under regimes which exer- 
cise complete internal censorship and which are hypersensi- 
tive to political dissidence, shows that this “literature of 
protest” was considered socially and politically acceptable 
“self-criticism” in the communist sense. Nevertheless, this 
volume portrays an important aspect of the post-Stalin new 
look in the Soviet world and aids in understanding the vast 
currents of change at work there. 
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THE BOOKSHELF (Continued) 


sents a study of the invasions of Russia by foreign armies 
from the Viking Prince Rurik to Napoleon and Hitler. with 
the principal space and emphasis given to the latter. He 
advances the thesis that the immense defensive strength of 
the Russian lands and peoples has always defeated (and is 
bound to defeat) any military invasion except one which, 
like Rurik’s, “provided the constructive services which the 
Russian people themselves wanted and for which they them- 
selves asked” (p. 319). 

This thesis and the military history which backs it up are 
thought-provoking and smoothly presented. However. the 
very facility for simplification and synthesis which renders 
the book stimulating and easy to read also gives rise to in- 
accuracies of interpretation. The author devotes himself so 
enthusiastically to his thesis that he tends to distort or ignore 
facts which do not fit into it. In particular, he passes over 
with only a few pages the Tartar successful invasions and 
two centuries of domination over Russia, which would seem 
to contradict some of his most sweeping generalizations. 
However, their weaknesses do not destroy the principal value 
of this work—its thorough, clear descriptions of the impor- 
tant military campaigns in Russia of Charles XII, Napoleon 
and Hitler. 

The last of these three volumes is the most scholarly. De- 
spite its sensationalist title, “Road to Revolution” by Av- 
raam Yarmolinsky (Macmillan, New York) presents a clear- 
ly written, thoroughly documented historical sketch of revo- 
lutionary movements in Russia from 1790 to 1892. In 
essence, the author has described the origins and forerun- 
ners of the two Russian revolutions of 1917, which have had 
such an enormous effect on the world of today. 

Though a fascinating story, Yarmolinsky’s volume demon- 
strates graphically what a dirty, bloody and brutal business 
revolution is. Russian rebels turned to assassination as their 
primary weapon against the rigid reactionism of nineteenth 
century Russian tsarism. The cure often proved worse than 
the disease, stimulating police brutality and reducing civil 
liberty. Students of Russian history have often speculated 
that if events had taken a different turn at various points 
Russia might have gotten started on a course of develop- 
ment which would have culminated in parliamentary de- 
mocracy instead of communist terror. This book illuminates 
some of the tragic errors and mishaps which produced the 
bad outcome and frustrated the better one. 


BITTER HARVEST, edited by Edmund Stillman. Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York. 313 pp. $5.00. 


SEVEN ROADS TO MOSCOMF, by W. G. F. Jackson. Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York. 319 pp. $7.50, 


ROAD TO REVOLUTION, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Macmillan, 
New York. 342 pp. $5.95. 


“Assignment in Ankara” 


“Assignment in Ankara,” a novel for teen-aged girls, deals 
with the experiences of a newly appointed secretary in the 
Foreign Service on her first assignment, to Ankara. It 
should be both interesting and helpful to high school stu- 
dents who are considering a career in the Foreign Service. 

J. D. F. 


ASSIGNMENT IN ANKARA, by Lucile McDonald and Zola H. 
Ross. Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. 184 pp. $2.95. 


Imperative 
Reading 


Oil and State 
in the Middle East 


By GEORGE LENCZOWSKI 
University of California, Berkeley 
How can the Western oil corporations best meet the 
challenges they face in the ever-changing Middle East? 
In this dispassionate search for constructive answers, 
an astute political analyst links the operations of the 
oil industry to the broad socioeconomic and _ political 
background of the areas in which it operates. 

Realistically and impartially he discusses such topics 
as the legal and political aspects of oil concessions, 
controversial boundary problems, the development of 
unified Arab oil policies, and the repercussions of the 
Suez crisis. The whole sector of human and industrial 
relations is covered in his analysis of the industry’s 
contacts with the governments, the public, and the 
employees of the host countries. 

Neither an apologia for the oil industry nor a 
crusading document favoring Middle East nationalists, 
Lenczowski’s book is certain to spark fruitful discussion 
and argument. 398 pages, $6.75 


Also by George Lenczowski— 


The Middle East 
in World Affairs 


SECOND EDITION 


596 pages, maps, $7.25 


9 CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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... The persons ... shall be . . hospitably 
entertain’d at the expense of the Sultan .. .” 


“ 


FOOTNOTE TO AN OLD TREATY 


by STEPHEN J. CAMPBELL 


Economic Relations, and Consular Rights, between the 

President of the United States of America and the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman and Dependencies, signed at 
Salalah and ratified by the U. S. Senate on April 28, 1959, 
is Article XV which provides: 


T= INTERESTING THING about the Treaty of Amity, 


The present treaty shall replace and terminate. . . 
the treaty of amity and commerce signed at Muscat 
September 21, 1833. 

The new treaty, though useful and indeed necessary, is a 
rather routine affair, not unlike any number of similar trea- 
ties to regulate consular and economic relations which the 
United States has signed with foreign countries in recent 
years. It makes dull reading indeed—especially when com- 
pared to the fascinating accord of 1833 which it replaces. 

The new treaty, for instance, sees no necessity to cover 
the case of Americans who might fall victims of pirates. 
The old one provided specifically: 


(ArtIcLE 7). If any citizens of the United States or 
their vessells, or other property shall be taken by 
Pirates, and brought within the Dominions of the 
Sultan, the persons shall be set at liberty, and the 
property restored to the owner. . . 


Although Article X of the new treaty mentions that “ves- 
sels of either party that are in distress shall be permitted to 
take refuge in the nearest port or haven of the other party, 
and shall receive all possible friendly treatment and assist- 
ance,” it contains no such gracious and generous terms as 
were provided in the treaty of 1833. Article 5 of that treaty 
said: 


If any vessel of the United States shall suffer Ship- 
wreck on any part of the Sultans Dominions, the per- 
sons escaping from the wreck shall be taken care of 
and hospitably entertain’d at the expense of the Sultan, 
until they shall find an opportunity to be return’d to 
their country—for the Sultan can never receive any 
remuneration whatever for rendering succour to the 
distress’d. 


They just aren’t writing such assurances into the coldly 
legalistic treaties of the twentieth century. 
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Commenting on the old treaty when the new one was pre- 
sented to the Senate for ratification, Senator Fulbright said: 
“The State Department feels it is no longer adequate.” The 
question which naturally arises is why the old one was 
necessary at all in the year 1833 when Oman and Muscat 
were a good 15,000 nautical miles from Boston by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope (the canal from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean had not been re-opened). The answer is 
found in “Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Cochin-China, 
Siam, and Muscat in the U. S. Sloop-of-War Peacock” by 
Edmund Roberts* (Harper Brothers, 1837). 


In his introduction, Roberts tells how he was appointed 
special or confidential agent to negotiate treaties with Co- 
chin-China, Siam and Muscat “which would place American 
commerce on a surer basis, and on an equality with that of 
the most favoured nations trading to these kingdoms.” He 
points out that at the time of his visit to the courts of Siam 
and Muscat, “American commerce was placed on a most 
precarious footing, subject to every species of imposition 
which avarice might think proper to inflict, as the price of 
an uncertain protection. . . .” and adds: “The unprotected 
state of our trade from the Cape of Good Hope to the east- 
ern coast of Japan, including our valuable whale fishery. was 
painfully impressed on my attention in the course of the 
Embassy.” 


From his book it is evident that Roberts was an altogether 
remarkable man: intelligent, cultivated, discerning, observ- 
ant, courageous and at the same time, totally unassailed by 
any doubts about the “high moral tone of society which dis- 
tinguishes [my] own happy land.” His mind was as narrow 
and tightly closed on some subjects as it was open and tol- 
erant on others. If he was capable of dismissing the great 
religions of the orient as “mysterious idolatry” and “exter- 
nal ceremonies,” so on the other hand was he also able to 


FSO Stephen J. Campbell first came in contact with the Middle 
East as political officer at our Embassy in Tehran, and he is 
currently serving as Public Affairs Advisor for the Office of 
Near Eastern Affairs. 
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recommend a study of Chinese “collegiate examinations, and 
the high grade of learning necessary to secure their hon- 
ours” for “some useful hints . . . to our own collegiate in- 
stitutions.” In any case, his account of the Asia of that 
day. though surprising to the modern reader for its early 
nineteenth century western prejudices, is extraordinarily 
interesting and beautifully written. But all that is another 
story. 

Roberts’ mission in the Orient was not universally suc- 
cessful and his general impressions of what he saw could 
hardly be described as favorable. But his purpose in visit- 
ing Muscat was quickly accomplished and he came away 
with the highest regard for the ruler, Seyyid Sa’id bin 
Sultan. 


Roberts was especially well impressed with the general 
atmosphere in the royal court. “Here was to be seen no 
abasing, crawling, and crouching, and ‘knocking head,’ like 
a parcel of slaves; but all was manly, and every one stood 
on his feet.” 

Of Muscat he wrote: “The larger part of the inhabitants 
are Arabs; the remainder are from various parts of Hindo- 
stan, Persians, Scindians, Abyssinians, and negro slaves 
from the coast of Zanzibar; all reposing in safety under the 
mild and equitable government of a very worthy prince. . . 


“All religions, within the sultan’s dominions, are not 
merely tolerated, but they are protected by his highness; 
and there is no obstacle whatever to prevent the Christian, 
the Jew, or the Gentile, from preaching their peculiar doc- 
trines, or erecting temples.” 


Finally he stated: “The sultan of Muscat is a very power- 
ful prince; he possesses a more efficient naval force than all 
the native princes combined from the cape of Good Hope 
to Japan. . .” 


The treaty was negotiated at Roberts’ first audience with 
the Sultan, the latter readily. agreeing to admit American 
commerce into his ports on the same terms as his most fa- 
vored friends, and rejecting only some of the provisions of 
Article 5 which related to shipwrecked seamen. He ob- 
jected, according to Roberts’ report, to remuneration to him 
for expenses which would be incurred in supporting and 
shipping ill-starred seamen to the United States. He in- 
sisted it was incumbent upon him to protect, maintain, and 
return them to their own country, free of charge. “He re- 
marked,” Roberts wrote, “that it would be contrary to the 
usage of Arabs, and to the rights of hospitality which have 
ever been practiced among them.” 


Later, when the United States had occasion to submit the 
Arabic and English texts of the treaty to Professor C. 
Snouck Hurgronje, of Leiden, it was discovered that the 
clause declining remuneration for “succour to the distress’d” 
was omitted from the Arabic; but let it be hastily added, 
before one slips into suspecting some kind of sultanic du- 
plicity, that the Sultan by his own actions proved that 
noblesse oblige was a living part of his code, not just a 
stipulation to be adhered to in a contract. 


Curiously, Roberts became one of the first to benefit by 
that article of the treaty. He left Muscat on October 7, 
1833, arrived back in Boston harbor 135 days later, and 


*For other references to this extraordinary American diplomatic agent, 
see the Foreign Service Journals of February and August, 1959. 
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Begin or wind up your service tour aboard 
Grace Line’s glamorous new Santa Rosa or 
Santa Paula, Enjoy all the extra niceties of 
service and luxury that spell the difference 
between just a voyage and a holiday afloat! 


The sleek, new, air-conditioned Santus give 
you fabulous top-deck play areas with mag- 
nificent outdoor swimming pools . . . spacious, 
upper-deck night clubs, lounges and dining 
rooms. First-class accommodations through- 
out offer comfort and luxury comparable to 


exclusive resort living. 


Sailings every Friday from New York to 
Curacao and Aruba, N.W.I.; La Guaira 
(Caracas), Venezuela; Kingston, Jamaica; 
Nassau, Bahamas; and Port Everglades (Fort 
Lauderdale-Miami), Florida. 


VoRACE 


See your local travel agent or write 


| GRACE LINE 


Dept. FSJ, 3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 


Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 


AN OLD TREATY by Stephen J. Campbell 
after securing the ratification of the treaty, sailed again 
aboard the Peacock from New York on April 23, 1835. On 
September 21, of that year the Peacock was stranded on 
Masira Island near the southeast coast of Arabia, some four 
hundred miles from Muscat. 


Roberts left the Peacock in a cutter with a midship- 
man and six men to seek aid at Muscat, where he ar- 
rived on September 26. Help was offered and given, 
and there was even promised a vessel to take the 
Americans to the United States if their ship was lost; 
but the Peacock arrived, somewhat damaged, three 
days later.+ 


A final testimony to the Sultan’s grand manner in the 
conduct of his foreign relations: Should the treaty go into 
effect on June 30, 1834, when it was ratified by the United 
States Senate, or on September 30, 1835, when the Sultan 
signed the certificate of ratification? Roberts put it up to 
the Sultan. 

The important point here was of course that it involved 
reimbursements to American shippers who had for the previ- 
ous fifteen months paid higher rates of duties than those 
prescribed in the treaty. The Sultan’s reply was, Roberts 
relates, “. . . Affix your own time, it is an immaterial matter 
to me; my revenues are farm’d out.” Roberts, after being 
repeatedly urged, finally set the 30th day of June 1834, and 
the Sultan then—apparently without any prompting by 
Roberts—immediately wrote his tax collectors, ordering re- 
bates. 

Roberts sailed from Muscat on October 11, to continue 
his embassy to the Orient. He was never again to see the 
United States, but died in Macao on June 12, 1836, of illness 
contracted in Siam. 


tibid., p. 808. 


GO 
by Jack Grover 


N THE WestTeERN WorLD chess has acquired the general 
l reputation of being the finest, most intellectual of all 
games. Not so in certain parts of the ne where top 
homens are given to the game of Go. 

Go is oben than chess; as a matter of fact it is believed 
to be the oldest of all board games. Its actual beginning 
has been, as might be expected, lost in the mists of history, 
but it is reported to have been played in China more than 
4,000 years ago. 

A little over 1,000 years ago it seems to have found its 
way to Japan. There it grew rapidly in popularity, and at 
the present time it is considered to be Japan’s national game. 

What is this game which holds such a fascination for its 
players, and what does it have which so many others lack? 

In the first place, Go is easy—both to learn and to play. 
At the same time it has subtlety and depth for those who 
become expert at it. Beginners can enjoy it thoroughly, yet 
masters can devote a lifetime to it and still not have explored 
completely all its possibilities. 


In ‘the course of more than thirteen years as a Diplomatic 
Courier Jack Grover has visited more than 140 countries. His 
book on the art of self-defense was published recently. 
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GO by Jack Grover 


The equipment itself is simple. There is a board, 17” by 
17”, which has nineteen vertical lines marked on it at a 
distance of about % of an inch apart, and nineteen hori- 
zontal lines, similarly spaced. Each of the two players is 
provided with a bowl; one bow! is filled with some 180 black 
stones, the other with approximately the same number of 
white ones. The stones, which are smooth, all have the same 
shape—much like that of a tiny, fat discus. 


The better plaver always is given the white stones. and 
the player with the black plays first. A handicap can be 
given by allowing black to place consecutively two or more 
stones on the board at the beginning of the game. In this 
way players unequal in skill can be evenly matched. 

At the outset there are no stones on the board. Beginning 
with black. each player, in turn, places one of his stones 
on one of the line intersections. After its placement, a stone 
is not moved on the board. When a stone, or group of stones 
of one color, is solidly surrounded by stones of the other 
color, it is considered captured, and is removed from the 
board. 

The objective of the game is to control the greater area, 
and this naturally includes the capture of the opponent’ 
pieces. The game ends when it is no longer to either plaver’ 
advantage to continue putting down stones. At the end of 
the game the score of each player is determined by a count 
of the intersections within his walls plus the number of 
pieces he has taken. The higher score wins. 

How long does the game last? A game between amateurs 
usually takes from half an hour to an hour. But tournament 
games between Masters continue for as many as forty hours. 
or more! 

There isn’t much literature about the game, but there is 
some. Edward Lasker in his “Modern Chess Strategy” has 
an appendix on Go. The American Go Association, 23 West 
10th Street, New York City. puts out a quarterly journal. 

Certain courtesies—some quaint, others worthy of any 
game—have developed in Go. A few of them are: 

“Do not blow smoke in your opponent’s face.” 

“Try to win by plaving superior Go, not by capitalizing 
on your opponent’s errors.” (It is a common practice, 
except in tournaments, to take back moves.) 

“Sit up straight—do not lounge over the board.” 

“In victory do not gloat; in defeat do not alibi.” 


s 
Ss 


+... My idea is that we should be made one nation in every case concerning 
foreign affairs. and separate ones in whatever is merely domestic. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Seated (L. to R.): John H. Burns, William Arthur Minor, Bradley Fisk, Foy D. Kohler, Francis 0. Wilcox, Loy W. Henderson, Lane Dwinell, Edward E. Rice, 
Frederick W. Darnell, Joseph J. Jova, Raymond C. Miller, J. Lampton Berry. 

Standing: Nicholas S. Lakas, Adam A. Sutcliffe, Harry R. Melone, Jr., Loren Carroll, Ralph A. Homan, Harry G. French, Merritt N. Cootes, Thomas H. Linthi- 
cum, Harlan B. Clark, LaRue R. Lutkins, Douglas N. Batson, W. Wendell Blancke, James W. Gantenbein, Stuart Rockwell, Waldemar B. Campbell, George L, 
West, Jr., Carl W. Lindner, F. Steele Earnshaw, Perry W. Shepherd, Robert L. Walkinshaw, Harold F. Wendel, Joseph T. Bartos, Orville C. Anderson, Donald 
O. Hays, G. Stanley Shoup, R. Kenneth Oakley, Edward B. Lawson, Wilbur L. Williams, Wesley H. Collins, John J. Muccio, Harold M. Granata, Julian L, 
Nugent, Jr., Herbert Gordon, William W. Edel, Byron B. Snyder, Charles P. O’ Donnell, A. John Cope, Jr., W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., Lloyd A. Lehrbas, Ruth 


MEMBERS OF THE THIRTEENTH SELECTION PANEL 


Mason Hughes, William Belton, W. Stanley Allen, Purcell L. Smith, Cecil W. Gray, Frederick B. Lyon. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER PROMOTIONS 


To FSO-1 

ALLEN, Patten D. 
AnscHuetz, Norbert L. 
Bacon, Ruth E. 
Barat, Milton 
Barrincer, J. Paul 
BLAKE, Ralph J. 
Brown, James E., Jr. 
Corerr, Wymberley DeR. 
Crain, Earl T. 
Costanzo, Joseph B. 


CUNNINGHAM, H. Francis, Jr. 


DEMING, Olcott H. 
EakeNs, Robert H. S. 
Evans, John W. 
Fowter, William A. 
Gitmore, Eugene A., Jr. 
GILstTRAP, Sam P. 
GoopyeEar, John 
GREEN, Marshall 
Haraupson, Wesley C. 
Hitton, Ralph 
Hooker, Robert G., Jr. 
Leppy, Raymond G. 
Lyncu, Andrew G. 
MELBourNE, Roy M. 
Merritt, Frederick T. 
Meyer, Armin H. 
Orpway, John 

Rapius, Walter A. 
REWINKEL, Milton C. 
Smit, Rufus Burr 
Spinks, Charles Nelson 
Stewart, C. Allan 
Summers, Lionel M. 
WALKER, William W. 
Warner, Gerald 
Barr V. 
West, George L., Jr. 
Wieranp, William A. 


To FSO-2 


AtKINsoNn, Kenneth B. 
Betcuer, Taylor G. 
Bercus, Donald C. 
BLancHarp, Lee B. 
Boocuever, Louis C, 


Brannon, Howard 
Brown, John L. 


CarPENTER, Stanley Sherman 


Carter, Albert F. 
CLARK, Clyde L, 
CotcLoucu, Otho T. 


Connett, William B., Jr. 


Davis, Roy T., Jr. 
Dumont, Donald A. 
DunuHAM, William B. 
Fearey, Robert A. 
Fincer, Seymour M, 
Finn, Richard B. 
Getzin, Edmund E. 
Gopson, Joseph 
Goopman, Leo M. 
Hacker, Windsor G. 
Hatt, Theo E. 
HatitmMAN, Paul W. 
Hannan, Norman B. 
Hay, John 

Hempja, Alton W. 
Henry, David H., II 
Herrurt, Jack A. 
Hitcucock, William K. 
Horr, Ashley Guy 
Irvine, Albert E. 
Irvine, Frederick 
Jones, William Godfrey 
Kepret, John 

Krerer, Alexander F. 
Knox, Clinton E, 
Kress, Max V. 
Lacey, John A. 
Lampson, Edward T. 
Ler, Guy A. 

LypMaAn, Jack W. 
McAutirrr, Eugene V. 
McDevitt, James A. 
Mippteton, Adrian T. 
Moopy, George T. 
NewMan, George S. 
Orwick, Dana 

Post, Albert 

RANARD, Donald L. 
ReirMan, Alfred 
Rimestap, Idar 


Rivinus, Edward F., Jr. 
Rossow, Robert, Jr. 
Rutwerrorp, M. Robert 
Situ, Edwin L. 
STeGMAIER, John L. 
STuTESMAN, John H., Jr. 
Tuomas, Charles Wilson 
Tissetts, Margaret Joy 
Tims, Richard W. 
Tyer, S. Roger, Jr. 
Vance, Sheldon B. 
Wicut, William L., Jr 


ZURHELLEN, Joseph O., Jr. 


To FSO-3 


AsrRAHAM, Rodger C, 
Anperson, William O. 
Armitace, John A. 
Askew, Laurin B. 
Barrow, John R. 
BreaMAn, Chester E. 
Beur, Frederic H. 
Brown, Elizabeth Ann 
Brown, Emerson M. 
CAMPBELL, Stephen J. 
Allan 
Co.iins, Dennis A. 
ComIskEyY, Stephen A. 
Coster, Douglas W. 
Cow es, Leonard R. 
Crossy, Oliver S. 
CuTHELL, David C. 
Dean, Robert W. 
DurFieELp, Thomas J., Jr. 
Duccan, William R. 
Epmonp, Lester E. 
Ernst, David H. 
Fincu, Charles C. 
Focarty, Edelen 
Gamon, David L. 
Garrity, Edwin J. 
GEORGE, Scott 

Charles 
GiLoaneg, William 
HAGEMANN, John K. 
Harine, Philip E. 
Hopet, Thomas R. 
Horn, Adolph B., Jr. 
James, Alan G. 


Jenkins, Walter E., Jr. 
Jounstone, Jack R. 
Jostr, Harold G. 
KauFrMAN, Morris 
KerricAn, Wiliam M. 
Kincstey, Thomas D. 
Kirk, Northrop H. 
Kern, David 
LAMBERT, Francis X. 
LAVALLEE, Jerome R. 
LEATHERMAN, Frederick D. 
Ler, Armistead M. 
LEHMANN, Wolfgang J. 
Lreonarp, James F., Jr. 
Lone, Guy O. 

Lupy, Albert K., Jr. 
Lunpy, Frederic K., Jr. 
Mak, Dayton S. 
Mansey, David J. S. 
McFar James H., Jr. 
McIntosu, Clarence J. 
Me sy, Everett K. 

ME LLor, John E. 
MILLEN, Bruce H. 
Morritt, George, Jr. 
Munonen, Neil N. 
Mutter, George F. 
O’Connor, James F., Jr. 
Ouiver, John 
Mary S. 
Osporne, Melville E. 
Parker, James Patrick 
Person, Robert 
Puiturrs, Robert M. 
Post, David 

PrincLe, Sandy M. 
ProkorteFF, Vladimir P. 
Reppen, Normand W. 
Repincton, Robert J. 
Rocers, Jordan T. 
RoTHENBERG, Morris 
Rourk, John P. 
SANDALLS, William T. 
ScarBroucH, Dwight E. 
Scuott, Robert R. 
Skora, George W. 
Sout, Walter W. 
SrorreL, Albert W. 
Strokes, William N. 
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William H. 
Sym ies, Harrison M. 
Tict, M. Gordon 


Francis T., Jr. 


Van Christopher 
yan ss, Hendrik 
Waseke, Bertus H. 
Warstrom, Milton 
Watirs, Wayland B. 
Werzork, Harry J. 
Wiesver, Louis A. 
WitkowskI, Jean M. 
Wirr. William H. 
Woor, Chalmers B. 
Wyman, Parker D. 

To FSO-4 

Anpexson, Hilda M. 
Arzac, Daniel N., Jr. 
BALLANTYNE, Robert J. 
Barser, John H. 
Baris, George M. 
Barzour, Robert E. 
Barcas, St. John A. 
Barrett, Robert S., [V 
BecketT, William R. 
BentLey, Norman J. 
Boten, David B. 
Bowven, Lewis W. 
Brockporrr, Mildred L, 
Brocan, John A., IIL 
Burron, Jack B. 
Canur, William C. 
Carson, Charles C. 
Cuasr, Peter R. 
Cottins, Willis B., Jr. 
Courtney, William F. 
Cutten, Virginia I. 
CUNNINGHAM, Joseph H. 
Davis. Frank A. 

Dean, David 

DickMAN, Francois 
Dornuem, Arthur R. 
Duncan-Peters, Shephen 
Eacteron, William, Jr. 
Virgil M. 
Ettswortu, George A. 
Etspernp, Lawrence B. 
Erickson, Elden B. 
Ferri, Guy 

GarrNEY, Thomas M. 
GALLAGHER, Elizabeth G. 
Millard L. 
Gammon, Samuel R., Ill 
Gawr, John L. 
Geprert, Richard D. 
GotpMAN, Loren L, 
GoopspeED, H. Kent 
Hattam, Malcolm P. 
Hanes, Betty R. 
Harsen, William N. 
Harrop, William C. 
Hartman, Arthur A. 
Hayes, Robert C. 
HeIkeNeN, Harry W. 
Hallye A. 
Herm, Herschel Hancock 
Hetsern, William A. 
Henperson, Gregory 
Hennes, Richard V. 
Heynexker, Gerrit J. W. 
Hopcr, Max E. 

Hucnes, Paul R. 

Hunt, Thomas J. 
Imnor, Johannes V. 
Jacyno, Joseph R. 
Jounson, Gordon D. 
Jones, Gerald G. 
Jones, Howard D. 


Kamprap, Walter T. 
Kaptan, George R. 
Keen, William G. 
Kenney, George R. 
Kine, Virginia L. 
KitterMAN, Richard F. 
Krason, William S. 
Krizay, John- 

Lang, Lyle F. 

Levine, Lillie 

Levy, Eleanor V. 
Lewis, Samuel W. 
Linpsay, Philip M. 
Loucuran, John L. 
LUELLEN, Doris M. 
Mappox, Andree P. 
Makepeace, LeRoy 
MANsFIELD, Donald C. 
Martens, Robert J. 
McKay, Roberta 
McKe tvey, Delano 
McMurray, Warren H, 
MecVickar, John A. 
Miktos, Jack C. 
Mitter, Paul M. 
Mitter, Robert H. 
Mitter, William B. 
Mircue George C. 
Moore, George C. 
Morin, Laurent E. 
Moscortt, Albert D. 
Naas, Charles Willis 
Newin, Michael H. 
Nozicuia, Edward P. 
Ortiz, Frank V., Jr. 
Penrotp, John B. 
PETERSON, Peter J. 
Pierensure, Lyle R. 
Piette, Onesime L. 
QuINLAN, Clifford J. 
Ramsey, James A. 
Rock, Catherine A. 
RoMINE, Woodward 
Rose, Helen W. 
Ross, Robert W. 
SacksTepDER, Frederick H. 
SEGALL, Edwin E. 
SHACKLETON, Robert G. 
SuHArpe, Lawrence W. 
Sump, Max L. 
Situ, Emery Peter 
Situ, Paul A., Jr. 
Snicut, Eldridge A. 
SPIELMAN, Herbert 
Squire, Christopher A. 


Sto.tzrus, William A., Jr. 


Stusss, Cherry C, 
Stytes, Michael H. 
Sunter, Sidney V. 
Tatcort, Ralph C. 
Tepper, Robert J. 
Tuompson, Erwin C, 
TrENKEN, Arthur T. 
Toomey, William D. 
Vine, Richard D. 
WENzEL, Robert H. 
Wuarton, Josephine D. 
Wie, Frank S. 
WituiAMs, Robert B. 


Wituiamson, Daniel L., Jr. 


Witson, J. Robert 
Wotte, William D. 
Younc, Samuel H. 
To FSO-5 

ABELL, Jane S. 
Ampacu, Dwight R. 
ANDERSON, Leona M. 
Anprew, Robert F. 


“| PROMISE 
TO MOVE 
YOR! 
OVERSEAS 
WITH 
G4 


MY NEW EXCLUSIVE “SPEED-PAK"’ 
SYSTEM CAN SAVE YOU UP TO 30 DAYS! 


‘Now—you no longer have to go through the tedious 
: processing of other movers. No more time. | 
wasting sequence of packing your possessions and 

then transferring them to a warehouse where they 

~~ remain til they're finally crated for shipping. 

With my unique new Speed-Pak System... 

you see your belongings packed and crated 

on the spot—as ready for departure as if the ship 
were in your own backyard! And, of course, © 

* besides this special service .. . rest assured you will 


receive our customary personalized attention! 


Roe 


Albert Lee Paxton, President 


PAXTON VAN LINES, inc. 
327 N. Fairfax Street Alexandria, Va. Phone: KING 6-6400 
New One of the World's Largest M 


Movers’ & Warehouseman's Association of America, 
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. for dining in The 
Presidential Room, 
where the superb 
international cuisine 
is graced by 
distinctive Mayflower 
service ... for the 
very, very best of 
Beef in The Rib 
Room, where prime, 
prized ribs of beef 
are the order of the 
day—everyday... 
for elegant 
atmosphere— 
continental service 
—Smart Society 
meets at 
The Mayflower. 


The 
A Name of International Fame 


Washington, D. C. 
C. J. MACK, Vice President and General Menager 


2134 N. Upton St., Arl. 7, Va. 
(Lorcom Lane at Lee Highway) 


LOOK IN VIRGINIA FIRST 


Your Housing Our Specialty 


Write or Call 


Louise M. Terry, Foreign Service Wife 


Representative 


ALLEN E. TURNER CO. INC. 
REALTOR 


Office: JA 4-5553 
Home: JA 4-5857 


Day and Month Rates 
Laundry Facilities 


1900 F ST. N.W. 


Apartment Hotel 
Walk to: 
State Department—U.S.1.A.—Downtown 
Restaurants and Shopping 


TV Lounge 
Valet Service 


Family Units with Kitchens 
Bachelor Units with Refrigerator and 
Private Bath 


ME 8-0540 


Anprews, George R. 
Anprews, Richard B. 
ARMSTRONG, Sam G. 
Banti, James H. 
BarHAM, Richard W. 
Barnes, Kyle D. 

Bass, Charles White 
Beattie, Frederick O. 
Bitter, Joel W. 

Bowe, Martin S., Jr. 
Bracpon, Merritt C., Jr. 
Buzan, Michael, Jr. 
Byron, Byron E. 
Canster, Norman L. 
Frank C. 
Cuase, Robert W. 
CHRISTENSEN, Ward Lee 
Cicata, Joseph A. 
Crark, Joan M. 
Cook, Charles B., II 
Cramer, Dwight M. 
Crane, Maurine 
Cupeprer, Jane A, 
Dae, Martin A, 
Davis, Allen 
Davis, Thomas W., Jr. 
DeOrNeELLAs, John L. 
DePree, Willard A. 
Draper, Morris, Jr. 
Durrey, Frank D. 
Dwyer, Paul S. 

Dye, Richard W. 
Eastman, Harland H. 
E1se_tt, Raymond W. 
Ety, Michael E. C. 
FENSTERMACHER, Edward B. 
Fincu, Richard W. 
FLeIsuer, Eric W. 
Fotry, Francis L. 
Forscu ner, Richard 
FRANZEN, Theodore T. 
Freperick, C. Jefferson 
FRIEDMAN, Gerald A. 
FRIEDMAN, Jack 
GAVRISHEFF, Ellen 
German, Robert K. 
GLienn, Eleanor V. T. 
GLEYSTEEN, Dirk 
Grant, Roderick N. 
Grant, William B. 
James M. 
Hattett, Nez C., Jr. 
Haney, C. Norman 
Hartwick, Tobias 
Hauser, Edele P. 
Haucney, Frank J. 
Heiss, Hertha Wegener 
Clarence J. 
Hemenway, Brewster R. 
Henesry, Charles W. 
Howe Lt, Frances D. 
HoweELt, James A. 
Huey, George O. 
Jounson, Ellen G. 
Jounson, Richard C. 
Jones, Bernice T. 
Jones, Betty-Jane 
KrELeyY, Robert V. 
Kinnark, Alice E. 
Kirk, Roger 

Krausse, Henry G., Jr. 
P. Wesley 
Lappin, Archibald, Jr. 
Levin, Burton 

Lewis, Orville M. 
Lewis, Robert A. 
L’Heureux, David E. 
Liesor, Jack 
Linpcren, Marcia N. 


Low, Stephen 

Lyons, Helen K. 
MacDonabp, John W., Jr. 
MacDona Lp, Julian F., Jr 
MANFULL, Byron P. 
MANSMANN, Ernest J., Jr. 
McCatt, Hugh J. 
McCorp, Franklin O. 
McIntyre, John M. 
Meapg, Frazier 
MEHLERT, Calvin E. 
Micuaetson, Ruth G. 
Mitts, Curtis L. 

Mutts, John L. 

Moser, Leo J. 

Harry J., Jr. 
Myers, Frederick E. 
Nacao, Philip M. 
Nacy, Ernest A. 
NEHER, Leonardo 
NELson, Jeanne C., II 
Norsury, Joseph B., Jr. 
Ouiva, Geraldine M. 
OsTRANDER, Nancy 
Panos, John G. 
Pao.ozzi, Gabriel J. 
Pappas, Chris C., Jr. 
PENHOLLOw, Grenfall L. 
Picarp, Frederick P., II 
Price, Arthur L. 
PuKacnu, Leon 

Quinn, Harry A. 
Rawts, Nancy V. 
Rosperts, Owen W. 
Romero, J. Leopoldo 
Rowsere, Brynhild C. 
Sapter, Paul 
SCHAEFER, Edward W. 
ScHELP, Alfred 
SCHNEIDER, Ruth 
Scuwas, Gerald 
SHANNON, Ree C. 
SHLAUDEMAN, Harry W. 
SMALL, George W. 
Situ, Violet 

SMOLIk, Michael 
Swanson, Raymond J. 
TERRANOVA, Joseph, Jr. 
Titus, Ross P. 
TopMmAn, Terence A. 
Toussaint, Donald R. 
Usenik, Frances A. 
VeuioteEs, Nicholas A. 
Warner, Leland W., Jr. 
Wetsu, Margaret P. A. 
WeNtWortH, John P. 
Waite, John Q. 
Wiccrns, Frontis B., Jr. 
WILLIAMs, Suzanne S. 
Wotr, Victor, Jr. 
Woopbrurr, Arthur H. 
ZuivKovitcn, Olga M. 


To FSO-6 


Asrecut, Anthony C. 
Amstutz, J. Bruce 
ANDRANOVICH, Andrew 
Bartiey, Oler A., Jr. 
Berry, Frank L. 
Betts, David A. 

Bovis, H. Eugene 
Brices, Everett E. 
Brown, Bazil W., Jr. 
BucHANAN, Thomas R. 
Charles R. 
Cuase, Gordon 
Dawson, Richard S., Jr. 
Dernzer, Stella M. 
Drexter, Robert W. 


| When in Washington ... it’s | 
always diplomatic to say: | 
\| ““‘meet me at The Mayflower” | 
| 
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Ficurs, Thaddeus J. 
Robert L. 
Funsei Robert L. 
GARDN! Ry Paul F. 

GAN, Kathryn M. 
Grane, Ralph H. 

Grip, Carl J. 

Hatt, Walter V. 
HartLiy, Charles R. 
Roger P. 
HirscH FELD, Thomas J. 
IMMERMAN, Robert M. 
George W. 
Jounson, James T. 
Jounston, Donald A. 
Kuve, Robert M. 
KopAy\sHI, Tadao 
Lane, Larry Edward 
Livincston, Robert Gerald 
LocAN, Alan 

Lorp, Peter P. 
LowENSTEIN, James G. 
McCarty, Paul B. 
Miter, Robert Marden 
Morrar, Jay P 

Vatte, Beauveau B. 
(’Connor, Edward R. 
OrrNeR, John L. 
(’'Hara, Charles R. 
Pratt, Mark S. 
ScaNLAN, John D. 
Simcox, David E. 
Sprincer, Edward H. 
SutLIVAN, Roger W. 
THURTELL, Thelma R. 
Tyter, Delmar Dean 
Warts, William 

Younc, William B. 
Albert L. 


To FSO-7 


\LExANDER, Daniel W. 
\vEIRO, George 

\rnotp, Terrell E. 
BatpripGe, Thomas H. 
Banowetz, David P. 
Barnes, Thomas J. 
Barta, John M. 

Basue, Eugene J. 
Bennett, Frank C., Jr. 
Bercotp, Harry E., Jr. 
BERNARDON, Emma 
BLaLock, Richard C. 
Michele C. 
Brown, Carroll 

Bruns, Eugene B. 

Burt, Alanson G. 
CaMERON, Robert S. 
William, Jr. 
CLINGERMAN, John R. 
Conroy, Richard T. 
Cooke, Goodwin 
Coxson, Emmett M. 
Crump, John E. 

Dennis, Robert R. 
Dotson, Robert B. 
Dress, Suzanne E. 
DueMLING, Robert W. 
Durr, Ernest A. 
Detron, William L., Jr. 
Dwyer, Richard A. 
Dyess, William J. 
Ewinc, Raymond C. 
EYsenpacu, Mary L. 
Fivan, Charles E. 
Fower, Alta F. 

fork, Howard V., Jr. 
Pures, George A., Jr. 
Geiger, Herbert Donald 


Gisson, Richard J. 
Gorman, James L. 
Grecory, John M., Jr. 
GrirFin, Philip J. 
GrirFitH, John C. 
HALLMAN, William H. 
Jo Ann M. 
Harpe, Clifford H. 
Hassincer, Ange Belle 
Hewitt, Ashley C., Jr. 
Homes, John W. 
Hotway, James R. 
Hoyt, Michael P. E. 
Jacoss, Martin 
JenKeENs, Alton L. 
Jounson, Warren Mark 
Juce, Peter E. 

KELLEY, Frederick T. 
Kempe, Edson W. 
Kerr, James E., Jr. 
Kevitte, Walter F., II 
KimpaL, John W. 
Robert 
Lacey, David C., Jr. 
Lasky, Morelle 

Lee, Alan F. 

LesHER, Sam E, 

Levine, Melvin H. 
Lioyp, Wingate 
Lowen, Roger S. 
LumspEN, George Q., Jr. 
Macuire, Edward J., Jr. 
Matonits, Edward J. 
Mattruews, Wade H. B. 
Marrox, Henry Ellis 
Mattson, James A. 


McLain, W. Douglas, Jr. 


MeELENcAMP, Noble M. 
Mitter, Stanley R., Jr. 


Mircuett, Herbert T., Jr. 


Mongo, John C, 
Morean, John T. 
Moser, Gottfried W. 
OAKLEY, Robert B. 
Otson, Oscar J., Jr. 
Patmer, Ronald D. 
Pare, Thomas J. 
Pautson, Sydney E. 
Pavitk, George A. 
Perkins, John A. 
PERREAULT, Emily A. 
PeEzzuLLo, Lawrence 
Puetps, Homer R., Jr. 
Potstetn, Martin 
PovenmirE, Dale M. 
Purpy, Frederick D. 
Ramsay, Walter G. 
Rau, William E. 
Ripeway, Rozanne L. 
Roserts, George B., Jr. 
Rocerson, John T., Jr. 
ScanLANn, George M. 
Scumoppt, Orville H. 
Scuraper, Roger C. 
Scuweltzer, Glenn E, 
Scott, Leslie Andrew 
SHANKLE, Arthur P., Jr. 
Suose, David D. 
SHULER, Robert Lee 
Suumate, John P., Jr. 
Simmons, William L. 
Situ, William L. 
Situ, Clint E. 
Situ, Joseph L. 
Situ, Walter B. II 
Situ, Wayne S. 
Spurcin, C. Richard 
Linwood R. 
STeEIGMAN, Andrew Lee 


AND 


Moving €o. 


t(NCORPORATEO 
ESTABLISHED 1918 


MODERN STORAGE FACILITIES 


ati ional Capital Story . 


Experienced Packers 
for “ROUND THE WORLD” 
SHIPMENTS 


WOOD AND STEEL LIFT-VANS 


Special Attention to 
FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


e 
“Over 40 Years’ Experience 


Guarantees Quality Service” 


LAwrence 6-1177 
2170 24th Place N.E. 
Washington 18, D. C. 


RHEARADIN state 


TOWN HOUSES 


Foggy Bottom 


in the 
Capitol Hill Heart 
Georgetown of 

Washington 


LI 6-0016 FE 3-7064 
151 H Street, S.E. 


Drive-In Banking 


at the McLachlen Potomac 
Plaza Branch gives you 
the ultimate in fast, 
efficient service. And at 
Mclachlen, your account 
is equally available at 
all Mclachlen offices. 


McLachlen Banking Corporation 


MAIN OFFICE: 10th AND G STREETS, NORTHWEST 
SOUTHWEST BRANCH: 12th AND MARYLAND AVE., S.W. 
POTOMAC PLAZA BRANCH: 2425 VIRGINIA AVE., N.W. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. and Federal Reserve System 


Len SINCE 1891, A NAME YOU CAN BANK ON” geese 
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Distributed for Export only by 
TRADING CO. a 
50 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y., WHitehall 4-0085. Cable “‘ARISTEXIM,” N. Y. 

Branch Office: 1000 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. District 7-1422. 
Cable: ‘“ARISTEXIM,” Washington, D. C. 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY HOTEL 
The Nicest Small Hotel in Washington 
600 - 20th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. NAtional 8-5425 
Why Foreign Service Personnel prefer the 

Francis Scott Key Hotel 


(1) It is only two blecks from the State Department 

(2) It offers family accommodations 

(3) One room, kitchen, dinette and bath, completely furnished 
efficiency suites 

(4) Completely air-conditioned 

(5) Coffee shop with excellent food at moderate prices 


ROOMS 
Single $6.00 Double $7.50 
EFFICIENCY SUITES 
DOUBLE BEDS 
Single $7.00 and up. Double $8.00 and up. 
TWIN BEDS 
Single $7.00 and up. Double $8.00 and up. , 
Additional persons $1.50 each. 
10%, discount for weekly occupancy. 


__Rowena F. Ward, Mgr.—Gladys L. Warner, Asst. Mgr—__J 


FREE FOLDER... 


. tells you why a home 
in Northern Virginia is 
your best buy, how Ar- 
lington Realty Co. can get 
you the home you want 
quickly and easily. Com- 
plete mortgage loan de- 
partment. Sales, rentals, 
temporary accommoda- 
tions. Write or phone to- 
day for Folder RF, ‘“‘Liv- 
ing in Virginia.” 


Approved FHA Lending 
Institution. 
ARLINGTON REALTY CO., INC, 


JA: 7-9300 2300 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, Va. 


PROMOTION LISTS 


Sutton, Gerald M. 
Taytor, John J. 
THOMSON, James M. 
THorESON, Thomas A, 
Tice, Donald C. 
TuELLER, Blaine 
VANDERVEEN, John T. 
Warren, Leonard A. 
Wess, Ronald A. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICER PROMOT:ONS 


To FSR-1 


Heck, Harold 
Kekicnu, Emil 


To FSR-2 


Berson, Harold 
Herpert, Raford W. 
Jounson, Perry T. 
Misutowt, George I. 
Row.anp, William F. 
Taytor, Maurice F. W. 


To FSR-3 


Barry, Richard W. 
Bartett, Laurence H. 
BLACKBURN, Bruce 
Boncarp, Oliver 
Boyer, G. Norman 
Francis L, 
CusHinc, Benjamin H. 
FRAUCHIGER, Fritz 
GAHAGAN, Robert D. 
GARBLER, Paul 
GoLoway, Edward 
Haatvept, Rolfe A. 
Hoop, William J. 
Jessup, Frederick P. 
LanpbAu, George W. 
McC Clyde L. 
PotcAr, Thomas 
SHort, Stannard K. 
STEINER, Gerald J. 
TREVINO, Salomon N, 


To FSR-4 
BarANowskI, Peter 
Berc, John 

BercMAn, Paul 
Bonner, Henry S. 
Bosco, Peter M. 
Braprorp, Henry B. 
Brapey, John A. 
Crnt, Walter T. 
CoLeMAN, Francis G. 
Fercuson, Peter 
Friperc, Frank F. 
HAMMERSCHLAG, Robert W. 
Haw tey, Warren S. 
Haynes, Robert E. 
Hetp, Colbert 

Hutse, Stacy B., Jr. 
Jackson, Robert J. 
MacLean, William P. 


Werner, Benjamin 

Wuire, Alfred J. 
Wuitine, Albert W. 
Wits, James P., Jr. 
Witson, Dawson S. 
Wine, Herbert Gilman 
Edward C., Jr. 
WRAMPELMEIER, Brooks 
Waricut, Edward E. 


Reep, Sumner 

Rowe, Edward A. 
ScANLON, Maurice 
Stemons, Alvin T. 
Situ, Nelson H. 
Watsu, Rutherford T. 


To FSR-5 


Bane, Howard 
Barrincton, Aldene 
Barry, John J. 

Cuew, John J., Jr. 
Cieary, Richard J. 
Day, Osborne A. 
Alexander 
DikeEos, Victor H. 
Dixon, Cloyce L, Jr. 
Ertripce, Constance E, 
Foose, Helen 
GitstraAp,Comer W. 
Houston, Bill J. 

Hy Lanp, Frances D. 
Jounson, Alfred G. 
Larrasu, Frederick W. 
Leaver, John L. 
McAvoy, Clyde R. 
Morretrt, Blair A. 
Murray, John C, 
Norris, Lee G. 
Romano, Peter J. 
SEDLACEK, Donald 
SHEA, James 

Charles A. 
Wesster, Richard H. 
Wetcnu, Holmes 
Wiecna, Robert D. 
Witper, Throop M., Jr. 


To FSR-6 


Brewster, Robert C. 
Burns, James 
Katrosn, Ralph J. 
LanprRETH, Rodney 
Lin, Robert W. S. 
Link, Earl H. 
Marinette, Rudolph 
PetersEN, Harry G. 
Renner, Graham D. 
Rocers, William C. 
SCHROEDER, Frank M. 
SHERMAN, Vaughn A, 
VANWINKLE, Richard D. 
Voucut, John R. 
WHEELER, Richard A. 


WASHINGTON LETTER (from page 27) 


own government and he’s got to have the confidence of the man 


he’s accredited to. .. 
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The public doesn’t realize that it takes a good negotiation 
about as long a time as it takes an elephant to have a baby. 
And, therefore, I am not always, but in principle, rather suspi- 
cious of summit conferences, unless they’ve been very carefully 
prepared ahead, and everybody knows what they’re going 1 
talk about. . . 


Bohlen: Diplomacy, the quiet, carefully prepared dip!omacy 


APPLIANCES FOR USE OVERSEAS 
ALL VOLTAGES AND CYCLES 
| Refrig rs, Washing Machines, Air Conditioners, Tel ion 
| Hi-Fi, Photographic Equipment, Toasters, Mixers, Irons, 
Foreign Language inguage riters, etc. 
_ LARGE WAREHOUSE STOCKS OF MOST BRANDS AND MODELS — — | 
Known the world over for the fastest, most courteous, 
| ~a-o:.)™™~*~*~COéR ficient service including export packing, 
|| Shipping and documentation. 
a | 
| 
_ 
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. 8 essentially a bilateral function between an Ambassador 
and « Foreign Minister. But the present problems we have with 
the Soviet Union if you take any one of them—none of them 
falls into that category of bilateral. For example, the United 
States has no territorial or other concrete difference with the 
Soviet Union, Germany is certainly a multi-national problem, 
so is disarmament—so is almost any of the other questions 
that would logically be considered at a summit or at a confer- 
ence. I think that is one of the things that is characteristic of 
the post-war era, that the problems do not lend themselves, as 
much as we would like, to the settlement of the quiet processes 
of diplomacy. . . 

One thing I'd like to hear Sir Harold on also is the difference 

between policy and diplomacy. Particularly in this country, 
| think the two are very often confused, and frequently, when 
apolicy has not been greatly, completely successful, it is some- 
how blamed on the diplomacy that executed it. Sometimes this 
is the case, but they are two distinct subjects. Diplomacy is the 
executive branch of a policy and not its creator. I’d like to hear 
if Sir Harold would have something to say on that subject? 
Nicolson: We use the word “diplomacy” to mean two quite 
diferent things—to mean policy on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, negotiations. And that has led to the disastrous 
use of the word secret diplomacy, which confuses both. You 
see, policy, foreign policy, ought never to be secret, in the sense 
that no country should ever be committed to any treaty which 
he hasn’t had—they haven’t had knowledge, and haven’t ap- 
proved through their representatives in Parliament or Congress. 
That’s absolutely true. Secret treaties must never be allowed. 
but negotiation must always be confidential. You can’t do any- 
thing. And what’s the result? Now that we have not only open 
covenants, or think we have, but also openly arrived at—what’s 
itmean? You have conferences in which people make long and 
frightfully boring propaganda speeches in front of a micro- 
phone, and all the real negotiation takes place in hotel bath- 
rooms, and that’s absolutely absurd. I mean, negotiation, any 
negotiation, the negotiation in a bathtub must always be con- 
fidential, but treaties, the results of these negotiations, which 
are the results of policy must never be confidential. 
Luce: Sir Harold, it was my small understanding of this 
point which I got from your books and your writing, that caused 
me, in Rome, so energetically to insist that the Trieste Negotia- 
tions be taken out of the two capitals and out of the headlines. 
and be put in London, in the hands of negotiators, professional 
negotiators, who secretly could reach that goal of democracy, 
a commerce in mutual benefits. 


You remember that Walter Lippmann, in “The Shield 
of the Republic” took such a gloomy view about the way all 
the nations of the West had come to conduct all their, or much 
of their, diplomacy in public, that he said in the end it would 
be this one thing—this one misunderstanding of diplomacy 
which] might well be the undoing of the West. . . . 

We must, at least, determine our area of—of agreements 

we're willing to make, if any. . . 
Nicolson: I remember my father, who was an old diplomatist, 
saying to me, once, when I was going off to the Far East—or 
the Middle East, he said to me: “Now remember this, don’t try 
and think and worry about what’s in the back of their mind, 
there may be nothing at the back of their mind. If there is, 
you'll probably get it wrong. Concentrate on being quite sure 
that they’re in no doubt at all what’s at the back of your mind.” 
And that means very firm, careful, agreed preparation, between 
the three countries, before they go to the summit. I’m sure 
that’s true... 


Incidentally, we gather that the idea of a TV series on the 
Foreign Service has not been altogether abandoned, and 
that several members of Dacor are currently working on 
just such a series, with an agent. 


Hotel 
of 


The Alban Towers is Washington's finest apartment 
hotel for the Foreign Service Officer and his family. 
Removed from the congested downtown area yet 
convenient to all public buildings, the shopping 
and theater districts, this hotel has complete facili- 
ties for an overnight stay or an extended visit 
Moderate rates. 


Man 


3700 Massachusetts Ave. N.W. WO 6-6400 


MIILLICENT CHATEL 


A Complete Real Estate = ee, 
Service for Residential per j 
Northwest Washington, in 


Maryland and Virginia. 
Realtor 


1675 WISCONSIN AVE. 
DE 2-1137 GEORGETOWN, Washington 7, D.C. 


Beautiful 


For Every Occasion 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
INVITED 


5634 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
EM. 3-6465 
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Lonc active in promoting commerce 
among the peoples of the Americas, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank today is in the 
vanguard of those institutions which are 
tostering Pan-American relations by the 


promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 
NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


COMPLETE REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


SALES RENTALS MANAGEMENT 


The company which for years has been help- 
ing foreign service officers and their families 
with their housing problems in Washington 


J. F. BEGG INC. 
1630 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Cable: Begg Washington Tel. Dupont 7-2480 


Washington residential properties , 
Country properties in Maryland and Virginia 
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AN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


FOR YOUR CHILD 


ACCREDITED COURSES: Kindergarten thru 8th Grade 


Wherever you may be stationed, Calvert SCHOOL-AT-HOME 
Courses can provide, by mail, a modern education for your child. 
Courses are kept up to date by continuous pretesting in Calvert’s 
famous laboratory-school in Baltimore. Calvert guides your teach- 
ing with helpful step-by-step instructions. Courses stress the 
three R’s, science, and cultural subjects; are often used to enrich 
the educational experience of the above-average child. Children 
may start any time, transfer easily to American schools. More 
than 100,000 children all over the world have used Calvert Courses. 
54th year. Non-profit. Write for catalog (give age, grade). 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


The School That 130 W. Tuscany Road, 


Comes to You Baltimore 10, Md. 


Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, was 
guest speaker at the January luncheon of the Amcrican 
Foreign Service Association at the Shoreham Hotel. The 
Admiral told members of the Foreign Service in part that; 

The sea offers advantages as a military operating me. 
dium that are inherently unique. They are ready to serve 
any one who will exploit them. 

Anything—man, animal, or ship, using the sea, has to be 
mobile. This breeds in the seafarer an almost automatic 
response to events; he thinks instinctively in terms of 
mobility. 

This basic mobility gained at sea is important to you. 
When you need military backing it must be brought in, 
must be moved to where you are. When you need it. you 
want it fast. You want this military support to be versatile, 
to be adaptable to the job; it must be in strength, tangible 
strength—strength available in the correct, precise amount 
to give you the hand you need. 

The effect of sea power on a local situation can be 
graduated at will. It can vary from the appearance of 
naval ships in the vicinity or on the scene, showing the flag, 
staging demonstrations, to the use of a discreetly variable 
amount of force. 

Lebanon, and the islands in the Taiwan Strait, are case 
histories of this discriminating use of force—force propor- 
tioned to the needs of the situation. 

There are other things, traditional to seamen, which are 
of considerable help in producing a worthwhile image of the 
United States in foreign minds. The first is the good-will 
visit. The fact that you ask for these visits assures us that 
they fulfill their mission. The compliments received from 
posts throughout the world on the good accruing from these 
visits inspire us anew. We enjoy them. Although there are 
many reasons for joining the Navy (all of them good) 
most of us were at least partially influenced by the “Join 
the Navy and See the World” posters. 

Disaster relief is another significant contribution of the 
Fleet to International good will. Such situations are fast- 
breaking, do-it-now situations. 

Such things often can do much for the United States in 
a short time. They often consolidate all the hard work of 
a foreign post in an outburst of warmth and gratitude that 
lasts. Because such actions are spontaneous, and prompt, 
and merciful, they are appreciated. 

International developments are dynamic, fluid, changing. 
They involve knotty, complex problems. There is no one 
simple solution. To handle them it takes hard work, detailed 
work—and more hard work. We think we understand the 
tough job you face. 

Seapower is important in the missile age, but the Navy 
still has a sincere, healthy respect for other forces, their 
necessity, their manner of doing things. We may tell you 
how terrific seapower is. You will hear it anytime you let 
a sailor talk, but not one of us ever kids ourself into 
thinking that seapower can do it alone. 

We know we need ground soldiers, and that those of us 
who fight on the surface, afloat or ashore, need strength in 
the air. This is why we in the Navy always support the 
other Services, and are ready to tell you or anybody what 4 
fine job the Army, the Air Force and the Marines are 
doing. And we mean it. 
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Speaking Engagement 


F, WHEN you are on duty in the Department, you return 
I to your desk and find a slip saying, “Call SEV-Speaking 
Arrangements,” don’t put it aside. It may be your ticket 
to an interesting and pleasant experience. It may also be 
an opportunity to get a better insight into what people are 
doing and thinking in our own country. 

During my four years in the Department, I had a dozen 
such assignments to speak, fulfilling requests sent to the 
Department by private organizations and institutions. SEV 
(Office of Public Services) handles well over fifteen hun- 
dred such speaking engagements by Departmental and ICA 
personnel each year. My own, I presume, were typically 
varied. Geographically, they ranged from San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, to Long Island. Organizationally, there were Rotary 
Clubs, teachers’ conventions. union conventions—and even 
one day of teaching school. 

Perhaps others may be similarly intrigued by such oppor- 
tunities to see and learn a little more about the United 
States. I offer these few observations on the basis of my 
own experience. 

Even when one is invited to speak on a foreign affairs 
matter, the hosts on any given assignment are most likely 
to be primarily concerned with and talking about their own 
activities. For those of us absorbed in foreign affairs, it is 
probably valuable to have a chance to hear from people in 
other fields. I found it interesting. too. 

The views of your host may not always be in accord with 
yours. Once a man met me at an airport and, during the 
drive of nearly thirty miles to our destination, never ceased 
criticizing the Federal Government for its unwarranted inter- 
ference in the affairs of the states. He may have been wait- 
ing for an opportunity to vent his feelings to an employee 
of the Federal Government, or he may have been under the 
impression that, being from the State Department, I was 
not part of the Federal establishment. I was never sure. 

Sometimes, there are surprises. Being from the West, I 
never had a full appreciation of the feeling in the South 
about the War Between The States. One night, during my 
frst trip into the Deep South, I was at the home of the 
chairman following the meeting. His fifteen year old daugh- 
ler joined us. 

“Run along. now.” her father said, “and study your his- 
tory.” 

“Oh, daddy.” she said, “I hate history.” 

“What’s the matter with history,” I asked innocently. 


FSO David D. Newsom is currently assigned to the National 
War College. He has served in Karachi, Oslo, and recently 
was Officer-in-Charge of Arabian Peninsula Affairs in the De- 
partment. Starting life as a newspaper reporter, he deserted 
this profession to enter the Foreign Service in 1947. 


by David D. Newsom 


“Oh,” she said, “It’s all about war—and we lost.” 

Invariably, people talk about politics. Most people appre- 
ciate the non-political character of a foreign service posi- 
tion, but this does not preclude their expressing themselves. 

More interesting than the various viewpoints in most cases 
are those things which people are actually doing. This is a 
dynamic country. The enthusiasm of some of the pioneers 
in new fields, the innovators in old, is stimulating and con- 
tagious. I remember listening with fascination to a group 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, discussing the launching of an 
educational TV program. A group at a service club lunch- 
eon described how one of their members had built an elec- 
tronic invention into a million dollar business. In other 
meetings, there were discussions of new schools and new 
educational systems, new roads, new housing developments, 
and ever expanding business. All of these were local affairs, 
but each in its way was to me symbolic of the drive which 
gives vitality to America. 

I not only heard about these things; I saw them, too. 
There is usually time, before or after a speech, to take ad- 
vantage of the eager hospitality which one finds everywhere 
in the country. In the South, I had an opportunity to visit 
some of the new textile factories which are rising seemingly 
in the middle of nowhere, out of what once were isolated 
farms. On another trip, I found an isolated factory engaged 
in important defense work. On varied trips, | saw ultra- 
modern schools, new homes. and impressive new community 
facilities of all types. People are more than eager to show 
you their community and its development. I found all of it 
worth seeing. 

When the time came to speak to a school, an organization, 
or to some special institute on foreign affairs, in nearly 
every case I discovered a keen and intelligent interest in 
foreign affairs. The mere fact of the invitation in most cases 
attests to this interest. 

Those with an interest in foreign affairs are expressing it 
with the same initiative and enthusiasm they demonstrate 
toward their local problems. A high school in Long Island 
has arranged a special course for seniors in which repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments and of the Department 
come one day a week and teach six classes in their special 
field. I spent such a day and seldom have I found a more 
eager and well-informed group of audiences. | also gained 
a new appreciation of the task which teachers face in lead- 
ing six classes daily of bright high school seniors. 

At San Diego State College in California, the Department 
of Political Science has organized a summer institute on 
world affairs which attracts ambassadors, professors from 
other institutions, and representatives of the Department. 
The Music auditorium was filled to capacity on a warm 
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Foreign fhicers! 


Let a Foreign Service wife help you with your 
housing needs in Washington — Write to Mrs. 
Philip H. Chadbourn Jr., and she will solve your 
problems! 


SIMMONS PROPERTIES 


Office: DE: 2-0730 
Home: EM: 2-9662 


1729 21st St., N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 


Fine Stationers and Engravers 


Members of the Foreign Service of the 
United States of America can depend on 
Copenhaver for quality, service and cor- 
rect counseling on questions of protocol 
for their calling cards and invitations, etc. 


Urgent requests filled promptly 
ADams 2-1200 


Parking facilities one block 
Eighteenth and Que Streets 


1521 CoNNECTICUT AVE. 
WasuHInNcron 6, D. C. 


FSO’s ELIGIBLE JOIN DACOR—Associate membership 
$5 annually. Bulletin. Family insurance. Welfare. May stay 
Dacor House while on leave or consultation. 

AND DACOR HOUSE—Resident membership, $35 annually; 
Temporary Resident, $10 quarterly; Non-Resident, $10 an- 
nually. Excellent meals, reasonable rates. Air conditioned 
throughout. Rooms, single $4 to $7.50; double $6.50 to 
$8.50. Club rooms for entertaining. DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR OFFICERS RETIRED, Inc. Dacor House, 1718 
H Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


DISCOUNTS TO OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 


All drug, cosmetic and sundry a off. $25 
minimum. Less than $25 order — 10% discount. 


Immediate Shipment 
Greenbelt Pharmacy 131 Centerway, Greenbelt, Maryland 


FOR SALE. Lamoine, Maine. Attractive 9 room house, ex- 
cellent condition. 3 bedrooms. Modern bathroom. Steam 
heat. Part furnished. 25 acres with river frontage. Near 
good beaches. Apple trees. Game preserve. $11,000. Write 
Mrs. L. D. Hurd, 11 Park Drive, Boston, Mass. or phone 
COpley 7-1356. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESS 


Please help us keep our mailing list up to date by in- 
dicating to the Circulation Manager of the JOURNAL 
changes in address, in advance when possible. APO or 
FPO address should be mentioned if applicable. It is 
no longer possible to replace copies undelivered because 
of their having been sent to the old address. 


SPEAKING ENGAGEMENT 


summer evening when I spoke there. At a college in the 
South, an annual adult education lecture series is dev >ted 
to foreign affairs; over three hundred adults from the com. 
munity participate. A similar course is held at Queen’s 
College on Long Island. These are but a few examples of 
institutions which are located in every part of the country, 

Ten years ago, I returned from a tour of duty in Karachi, 
It had not been easy and I had some feeling that I had 
given much in the service of my country. As the train was 
leaving New York, I heard a highly vocal citizen exclaim: 

“Do you know how to find the State Department? . . 
Go to Harvard and turn left.” 

I did some speaking on that occasion, too. Even in my 
home town the questions and the attitudes often seemed 
bitter and suspicious. I felt I was almost a public enemy, 

Today, I find this has all changed. The interest is intelli. 
gent and friendly, particularly in groups such as service 
clubs where formerly I found bitter critics. 


The questions one gets after a speech are stimulating and, 
in almost all cases, spring from a desire to learn. Some 
may not be phrased perfectly, but the intent is honest. 


Some questions may be only obliquely related to our par. 
ticular competence in foreign affairs. One man asked me 
whether his daughter should marry an Arab student to 
whom she was engaged. I tried as well as I could to be 
helpful in a difficult situation. 


Some questions, even though friendly. reveal certain basic 
clichés about foreign policy, the Foreign Service, and the 
State Department which make the speaker’s task difficult— 
but, at the same time, emphasize the need for our efforts. 


There is, despite a courteous interest in hearing a repre- 
sentative of the State Department. an endemic suspicion of 
government present in many audiences, particularly <n col- 
lege campuses. Many students and professors seem to start 
with the premise that we are there largely to explain away 
or cover up mistakes. There is a tendency to credit what 
the press, foreign students, free lance writers, and professors 
have to say and to discount what United States officials say 
about foreign policy problems. Occasionally one has the 
feeling that the request for a Departmental speaker is based 
on the theory that the audience has learned the truth from 
others; it should now give the Department a chance to 
explain its side. 

Coupled with this is an impression that the government 
is an inaccessible and distant monolith in which the average 
citizen has no voice. Audiences sometimes comment with 
surprise that they had received an answer to a letter written 
to the State Department. Others seem surprised when it is 
pointed out to them that foreign policy is, after all, a reflec- 
tion of the views of their own representatives in Congress. 


I have heard some Foreign Service officers express con- 
cern over what might be said in a speech. My own expeti- 
ence leads me to think that when one is speaking from the 
working level of the Department the subject matter is a rel 
atively easy problem. No revelation of classified material 
or labored policy enunciation need be involved. We are 
speaking, in the main, to people who are interested. but 
who are frequently not informed on even basic elements 
of a problem. 


by David D. Newsom 


‘ake just the simple matter of the Foreign Service and 
its function. Surprisingly few Americans have any concept 
of the duties of a diplomatic service. This is one reason 
“The Ugly American” has made some headway in its presen- 
tation of the diplomatic activity. Surprisingly few seem to 
realize that diplomacy is not a form of public relations or 


social welfare, but a necessary formal function in the rela- 


tionship among nations. These things can be explained 
without entering areas either restricted or controversial. 

Even in the field of foreign affairs, itself, a Departmental 
speaker can contribute much by simple presentations of 
facts and policy statements which are in the public domain 
but which the audience has had neither the time nor the 
inclination to ferret out. 

Time and again, in question periods following speeches, 
for example, it has been apparent that many in the audi- 
ences believed that we attached military conditions to all 
our aid. The various provisions of the Mutual Security Act 
are virtually unknown to most of our citizens, even to those 
who devote themselves to a study of foreign affairs. 

Even so simple a matter as the constitutional elements 
which enter into the making of foreign policy appears to be 
new to many Americans. There is not even a very precise 
appreciation of the important réle played by Congress and 
of the close relationship between the Department and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. There is even less appreciation of 
the necessary réle which our various foreign commitments 
play in the making of foreign poliev. 

In some cases, available public media have not told the 
whole story, but this is frequently because, for one reason 
or another, not all the publicly available facts have been 
presented. In my area, the Middle East, clichés abound 
regarding the Eisenhower Doctrine, for example. Few seem 
aware of its character and purpose as a unilateral Congres- 
sional statement of United States willingness and intent. 
Even in areas where there are elements of controversy, such 
as the Aswan Dam problem. the Suez crisis, and the Leb- 
anese landings, we are able frequently to shed new light. 

Finally, I have a feeling that, just by our being at a given 
meeting, we perform a service for the Department. Manv 
people have never met anyone from the State Department 
or the Foreign Service. They sometimes have preconceived 
notions which may not be entirely favorable to us. If we 
seem interested in what they are doing and thinking and 
are interested in helping them to a better understanding of 
foreign affairs problems, we can, I believe, make the De- 
partment and foreign affairs generally seem less remote 
and formidable. We cannot work miracles, but we can help. 


In my view, interesting days await the officer who under- 
lakes a speaking engagement. Here is a chance to gain some 
of the stimulation of the dynamism of America and of the 
enjoyment of American hospitality. And, when, after a 
speech, people come up and say, with apparent sincerity. 
“I thank you so much. I never before appreciated some of 
the difficulties you face in the State Department. I think, 
on the whole you must be doing a pretty fine job for us.” 
When they come up and say that, I, for one, have always 
felt that the trip has been worth the effort. 


MERCHANTS 


NEW 
Appointment 


Recognize him? Sure you do. 

You made him coffee that cold December morning 
back in the States when he packed up your 
whole Georgetown apartment and moved it to 

Bangkok without breaking a single martini glass. 

He’s the man from Merchants. A regular FSO 
these days because the State Department said so. 
Officially. Merchants is one of the firms Officially 

Approved to move or store the personal 
effects of Foreign Service Personnel. 
And at Merchants nowadays that’s what FSO 
means: Foreign Service, Officially! We're not 
surprised, really. We’ve been unofficially Official 


for seventy years. 


MERCHANTS 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


JOHN L. NEWBOLD, PRES. 


920 E STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D.C 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
REMOVALS 


EXECUTIVE 3-7770 


MEMBERS: 

National Furniture Warehouseman’s Assoc. 
Canadian Warehouseman’s Assoc. 

British Assoc. of Overseas Furn. Removers 

F.1.D.1. (Federation Internationale des Demenageurs 
Internationaux) 
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Rating System 


“B ILL,” writing (in the Decem- 
ber JOURNAL) about the 
tribulations of 1959’s Selection Board 
C, has almost let the cat out of the 
bag. He comes close to saying what 
desperately needs to be said: 

The present rating system is a 
vicious absurdity. 

Bill says that the language describ- 
ing a “6” rating has scared nearly all 
supervisors from giving it. Of course 
it does. The officer with “no weak- 
ness in any respect” does not exist, 
and consequently the “6” has no 
relevance to the preparation of cor- 
rect reports. Let us pass it over. 

What about the rating of “5?” 
How many officers have “no weak- 
ness in any material respect?” 
(Please note how silly the use of the 
adjective “material” in “5” and its 
absence from “6” makes the descrip- 
tion of “6”; the implication is plain 
that one may not be rated in “6” even 
if he has a weakness which is not 
material, i.e., not relevant to his per- 
formance in the Service!) Do you 
know any officers who have no weak- 
ness in any material respect? Any 
Ambassadors? Any Assistant Secre- 
taries of State? Any Secretaries of 
State or Presidents in our history? 
Of course not. 

No officer deserves a “5” rating, 
and yet Bill tells us that Mr. Hender- 
son has complained about the bunch- 
ing of officers at that level. What 
about the officers below “5?” Do 
they deserve to be down in the pit, or 
were they possibly rated by super- 
visors who have a conscience and 
can read plain English? 

Let us be done with this shameful 
hypocrisy and have a rating system 
which at least is not ridiculous even 
on superficial examination. It is not 
easy, but it can be done. 


Cato 


“Operation Flying Library” 


E OF THE Department’s Library 
most grateful to the ForEIGN 
SERVICE JOURNAL for the repeated words 
of encouragement and understanding 
which have appeared in your columns 
during the past several years. Your 
vision of the “Operation Flying Library” 
is fully shared here, including the new 
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as a whole. 


activities of our jeep. However, the 
honor of presiding over these operations 
as Librarian belongs not to me but to 
Mr. Fred W. Shipman. He heartily 
joins us in the sentiments expressed 
above. 

ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD 

Assistant Librarian 


At Promotion Time 


JUST RAN across an apt bit of psy- 
| chology for this season of the year 
in Boswell’s “For the Defense.” Promo- 
tions are about to flower among us once 
again and if the name signed below is 
not on the list, the quotation will be of 
comfort. Very little comfort, but some. 
If not I, others may gain inner strength 
from this: 

“We are so formed that almost 
every man is superior, or thinks 
himself superior, to every other 
man in something, and, from his 
view upon that, he is in good tem- 
per with himself.” 

C. Tatcorr 
Washington 


International Club 


in the December JouRNAL and 
the discussion of a Center for mem- 
bers of every country’s foreign serv- 
ice: I would like to propose—urge, 
even—the inclusion of an indoor ten- 
nis court in plans for such a center. 
Is my imagination flying away with 
me if I suggest the top floor of the 
building, ‘with sliding panels to pro- 
vide fresh air and sunshine during 
the good months? I know how des- 
perately I have scoured the city of 
Milan for the use of indoor courts; 
it would be pleasing to know that one 
would be available specifically for 
Foreign Service members stationed 
in Washington. 


Tueresa A. HEALY 


A, PROPOS the “Washington Letter” 


Milan 
J. R. Poinsett 
is was a U.S. Diplomat, Joel Rob- 
erts Poinsett, first U. S. Minister 
to Mexico, who brought us the poin- 
settia which blooms in winter in 
Mexico. 
Georce A. PAVLIK 
Toronto 
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“Status in State” 


T MAY not be usual for authors to 
rise to the defense of editors, 
Their relationship is generally less 
cordial. I hope that you will permit 
me, nonetheless, to defend your pub. 
lication of the article entitled “Status 
in State” which Sam Sims recently 
castigated as “lending credence to the 
popular American belief that the 
Foreign Service is dominated by a 
clique of currish characters.” 

I am the perpetrator of that out- 
rage. Its germination was a woman’s 
conversation. The wife of a rocket. 
ing officer reported at an otherwise 
agreeable gathering, “We are now 
eating in the Fifth Floor cafeteria.” 
From that moment I began to make 
notes on the pirouettes and leaps of 
the tigerish ballet which some of our 
colleagues dance with feverish intent. 
Sam was right. There are people who 
place great value on such things as 
the possession of a key to the Secre- 
tary’s elevator. Where I disagree with 
Sam is en the question of poking fun 
at them. 

Not long ago a God’s-country col- 
league and my chief, another Wett- 
erner, made one too many of their 
thigh-slapping jokes about Princeton. 
I replied with a written statement de- 
ploring the creeping westernization 
of the Foreign Service. The intent 
was humorous, the style burlesque, 
and I stuck on a pseudonym which 
hasn’t fooled a hotel clerk since 
checks first bounced in Jersey. 

When someone took me seriously 
enough to write at length about how 
the West does Too have culture, | 
recalled a remark which my mother. 
in-law once made about Foreign Serv: 
ice officers. She had come to visit us 
abroad after I had stripped San Fran- 
cisco of its most attractive adorn 
ment. I am sure that she had normal 
American misgivings about diplomats. 
but when she left, the only adverse 
comment that she made—and it was 
more in wonder than in criticism— 
was “They never seem to laugh.” 

It is true that her trip had not been 
exactly cheerful. She broke a front 
tooth on the ship, was not met by us 
as scheduled because the obstetriciat 
had gone mad and we had to mak 
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Finally down to tidewater, some 250 miles 
from its source, the Potomac flows deeply and 
P otomac P. ortrait quietly beneath the Francis Scott Key Bridge 


at medieval-appearing Georgetown, D.C. 
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Status (Continued ) 


some quick adjustments in our plans, 
found her daughter in the grip of a 
rare and terrible malaria and later 
had to flee into a snowstorm with her 
month-old grandson in her arms be- 
cause our house was on fire. 

Yet in time these traumas faded 
into stories. Friends took us in, the 
child thrived, the malaria was con- 
quered and my father-in-law arrived 
with steaks from Shaeffer’s in his suit- 
case. We began to go again to 
“parties.” 

Now these are defined by Webster 
as associations of persons “as for 
social enjoyment.” In America this 
is popularly taken to mean a GOOD 
TIME. In the Foreign Service, more 
often than not, parties are just plain 
work. But even when the occasion 
does not involve professional labors. 
the conversation has a tendency to 
rest tiredly on domestic difficulties, 
the next assignment, the promotion 
list and the latest cable. There are 
happy exceptions, but laughs are 


scarce and mockery widely disap- 


proved. 

The situation does not improve in 
Washington. You will listen vainly 
for the sound of laughter in the 
Department’s cafeteria. At dinners 
you may find even pretty women talk- 
ing about specialists versus general- 
ists or the fascinating fact that Jones 
in S/S-RO has just been transferred 
to U/IGC. 

I plead the case against heaviness. 
It vitiates our seriousness. Besides 
that, it is boring. Humorous scenes 
abound in our lives: the Swahili ex- 
pert pleading for just a teeny-weeny 
post in Western Europe—the emo- 
tions spilled on titles (now there's 
a subject for some real yaks)—em- 
bossed stationery as a symbol of posi- 
tion. Even the boys who speak famil- 
iarly of Andy should not be beyond 
some gentle mockery. 

My point is brief and I apologize 
for the lengthy argument. I hope, not 
only as an author but as a reader. 
that the JouRNAL will continue to 
publish articles which poke fun at 
our frailties. The Silent Service is a 
good motto for self-praise but not for 
self-appraisal. 

Joun H. Sturesman, Jr. 
Washington 
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Generalist vs. Specialist, in the Foreign Service 


Oo’ the editorial page of the No- 
vember issue of the JOURNAL 
these two sentences appeared: 


In recent years, with the mount- 
ing public interest in the Foreign 
Service stemming from the vastly 
changed role of the United States 
in world affairs, the qualifications 
of individual officers in specific 
positions abroad have come under 
closer and closer scrutiny and the 
generalist theory has become in- 
creasingly difficult to defend. The 
pleasant pattern of rotating 
through a variety of areas and 
functions, traditionally favored by 
many Foreign Service officers, and 
justified in the interest of “broad- 
ening,” seems to our critics, both 
friendly and hostile, to be out of 
step with the realities of the mid- 
twentieth century. 


This is a familiar notion, but I am 
saddened to see the JOURNAL join the 
ranks of those who insist on bracket- 
ing generalization with dilettantism. 
A reasonably good mind in a relative- 
ly few years, if unstintingly applied 
to a subject, should be able to pro- 
duce an acceptably sound specialist. 
The generalist has no such easy path. 
His task must ultimately be to pro- 
vide the cohesive force and direction 
for a number of specialists, whose 
work he must understand well. 

The subject of the role of the spe- 
cialist in government is one of con- 
tinuing interest to regular students 
of political science. They do not all 
see the picture alike. But, leaving 
aside a rash of theories of two or 


by Edward L. Fischer 


three decades ago that are now gen- 
erally considered naive, there is 
broad agreement that serious limita- 
tions apply if we are to speak of the 
specialist “governing.” For the For- 
eign Service, as the case here in 
point, a minerals officer and a spe- 
cialist in the French labor movement, 
if they know only those things, are 
not qualified to serve as Ambassadors 
or Counselors of Embassy, or even 
Principal Officers in small posts. To 
do those jobs properly, the officers 
filling the positions must be familiar 
with a wide range of subjects—from 
visas to political reporting to admin. 
istration, to mention only a few. 

And government by committee is 
no substitute for the difficult role of 
the generalist. It is a time-consum- 
ing device at best, little suited to solv- 
ing everyday problems. And there is 
good reason to doubt that committees 
of experts in different fields can al- 
ways come up with satisfactory, co- 
ordinated and agreed-upon solutions 
to the problems they have been con- 
vened to consider. Even committees 
of experts in a single field canrot do 
that. So the decision making may 
still fall primarily on a single man, 
and the least we must hope for is 
that his background is_ sufficiently 
broad that he can recognize all the 
major pitfalls in what he is doing. 

I sincerely hope the skewed think- 
ing that condemns generalists as per- 
sons qualified to do nothing well will 
abate and that serious efforts will be 
made to train some of the best young 
talent for the taxing job that serving 
as a generalist should be understood 
to imply. With the increasing spe- 
cialization that the modern world re- 
quires, the need for trained and tried 
generalists becomes ever more acute. 
If we forget this and overspecialize, 
we are likely to find ourselves pro- 
ducing parts that no one is qualified 
to assemble. And the task of insur- 
ing that we do have an adequate pool 
of generalists should be seriously 
undertaken soon because they take 
longer to produce than the special 
ists, and the tendency is likely to be 
to fall behind. 


Tuomas I. Dickson, JR. 
Naples 
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Hong hong 


HE AMERICAN Consulate General (top, at right 
of picture) commands a panoramic view of the 
harbor of Hong Kong and Kowloon and is located 
on Garden Road on a plot surrounded by trees and 
streets. Because of the hilly site is was constructed | 
as a split-level building. It is completely air-condi- 
tioned and the architect made extensive use of native 
materials, including the exterior’ stonework, teak 
floors and paneling. The building was designed by | | 
| | 


Wurster, Bernardi and Emmons of San Francisco and 
the furnishings were executed in Hong Kong from 
designs supplied by the decorating staff of the Office 
of Foreign Buildings. 
Top, aT Lert. A meeting in the Conference Room: | 
Beginning with John M. Steeves, (in striped tie at head ot ' 
table) and going down from his right and ending with 
Under Secretary Douglas Dillon, at Steeves’ left: 
Messrs. Jacobsen, Callaway, Sichel, Clark, Long, Major 
Lowe, Commander Nicodemus, Colonel Smee, Mr. Chappel, 
Dr. Colfer, Mr. Polk, Mr. Thain, Mr. Fried. 


Bottom, AT LEFT: 
Receptionist Miss Pansy Chan. 
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